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“Pipe Perfect” 


‘A pipe! It isa great soother a 

pleasant comforter. Blue devils 
Fly before its honest breath. 

4 Ic ripens the brain, it opens the 
H heart; and the man who smokes 
thinks likes gage end acts ike pLAVER'S NAVY MIXTURE 
; LORD LYTTON _ is everything that a tobacco can 
H be. It is cool and even burning, 
with a bouquet as distinct and 
delicate as that of some rare 


IN THREE STRENGTHS vintage wine. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


P.830 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain an Ireland), Ltd. 


MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY- DON’T 


MAKES ONE “BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER C0. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2. 
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A MASCOT. 


They say it is lucky if you meet this sort of thing on the 


way, sv | shot’? if m case It 1s a Fakir afflicted with 
leprosy and a chorus-girl expression. Note the leper’s bell, 
which is rung mainly in order to draw attention to the fact 
that the ringer is not averse to alms, and not, as is generally 
supposed, to notify passers-by that he is “ unclean.” 
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Kakur and Kali 


BY 


E. H. D. SEWELL. 


Y title, | must explain, is not that of the latest revue, in case 

any of my friends and readers might jump to the conclusion 
that I am attempting anything so dangerous as the task of dra- 
matic critic—assuming always that revue comes under the heading 
of drama. No, the Kakur and the Kalij are two much more 
charming and attractive entities than anything to be seen in the 
monotony of a revue. The former is a little deer, the latter a 
little bird, and though the ribald may hint things, I can, in spite 
of that, assert these have nothing to do with revue. Having 
cleared my character, let us have a chat about these dainty and 
elusive denizens of certain jungles of India. The Kakur (Cur- 
vulus Muntjac) is to be found almost everywhere in India 
and Burma where there are thickly wooded hills and ravines. 
He is particularly partial to cover, and never found on the plains. 
There are other trophies more prized by the shikari, but some of 
them are got with far less trouble than a good specimen of the 
Barking Deer, as the Kakur is best known. There are several 
good reasons for this, as to begin with he is very wary, like 
nearly all the Jungle Folk; to go on with he always moves under 
cover, even if only that of leafy branches, coming only into the 
open when he feeds, morning and evening, in the wheat fields. 
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Hence, in jungle he moves rapidly, as a general rule, across any 
open bit, giving only the snappiest of shots on those occasions. 
As he stands only under two feet at the shoulder the target is not 
a big one, particularly when it is taken into consideration that his 
chestnut-brown hide harmonises so well with his surroundings 
during the greater part of the time in which it is legal to shoot 
him. I am very much interested in this dainty little beast as | 
have been making seemingly futile efforts to tame one, and have 
recently shot one with a head equal to the record for India, which, 
8} ins., is less by } in. than that for Burma, shot by D. H. Allan 
in Upper Chindwin. Inasmuch as these measurements include 
the fur-covered pedicle whence the horn proper sprouts, and as no- 
body seems quite clear on the point as to where exactly the pedicle 
begins, each shikari of course measures from where he thinks it 
does. In this way quarter inches get flung about, and sticklers 
for sixteenths exchange words. The following are the measure- 
ments of the pair I secured in January :—Right horn—Pedicle 
34 in., horn 4% in., total 8} in. (equal Indian record shot by the 
late A. M. Long in the Central Provinces). Left =horn— 
Pedicle 3 in., horn 5 in., total 8 in. This buck was 24 in. 
at the shoulder (23 in. is given as the average height), 3 ft. 9 in. 
tip of nose to end of tail, 2 ft. 4# in. girth, and his canine teeth 
were 13 in. x 12 in. in length outside the right and left jaw bones 
respectively. It is said that friend Kakur makes real use of 
these canines in defence, but I have no experience to offer of the 
truth or otherwise of this statement. Another “‘ mystery ’’ con- 
cerning this deer is the source of the peculiar castanet-like sound 
made by the buck when running. Some say this is due to him, 
so to speak, champing the bit with his canines and molars, but, 
inasmuch as does possess the canines but do not make the 
kut-kut kut-kut noise (which is distinctly audible even though the 
animal is invisible) that theory seems worthless. My native 
shikari, while confirming that only the bucks make the noise, 
assured me it was due to them striking their horns against twigs 
and branches which in their haste to get away they did not 
attempt to avoid. I could not convince him of his error, until 
one day a buck obliged by running across a fairly open space in 
full view kut-kutting like a sewing machine! He has now 
dropped that theory as untenable. I hope some day to meet an 
old hand at the game who can elucidate this interesting mystery 
satisfactorily. A volume on Shikar which I possess states that 
“it often makes a rattling castanet-like noise when running ; cause 
unknown.”’ This makes it appear that sometimes it does not 
make this noise. In my experience every buck has always emitted 
this sound. By the way, | shall probably fall foul of the purists 
for referring to the male and female of this deer as buck and doe. 
But somehow stag and hind seem too grandiose for a creature 
barely two feet at the shoulder. This being so, what are we to 
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THE RED JUNGLE FOWL. 


call the two sexes of the Indian Mouse Deer, or Chevrotain, which 
weighs five or six pounds and stands ten inches at the shoulder ? 
Yet, having killed a male Tragulus Meminua with his fountain 
pen, your hunter is entitled to write home that he has bagged a 
Stag! 

Nature, all-provident, though we disregard the fact too often, 
has built Muntjac high in the stern, also very strongly there for 
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his size. Therefore, our friend is a rare good goer up hill, the 
hind legs giving all the leverage necessary to move a body weigh- 
ing up to 4olbs. at full growth at an amazing speed upward. lo 
this property must be ascribed the fact that in nine out of ten 
cases of flight the Kakur makes up hill. 1, at all events, have yet 
to see one, where it had any option, go otherwise. A fact worth 
noting. Again, this stern-high conformation has another use, 
as I have found from close observation of the habits in my com- 
pound of ‘“‘ Miss Khaki,’’ as we call the fawn we sedulously 
reared until the day when she burst all bonds and in two bounds 
and a scamper disappeared for ever into the nearest jungle. The 
cover most favoured by this deer in the locality where I resided 
is that of a shrub standing from four to six feet high which the 
natives call pir bunsa. I know of no similar shrub, but its 
straight thin branches are covered with a white fluffy sort of stuff 
rather like the bark or skin of the sumac. It grows in clumps of 
anything from one to three hundred yards by a hundred, and its 
colouring gives to the hillside a hoary aspect. In the rainy season 
it is, of course, topped with leaves, but these do not last long. 
Still, they afford the necessary cover while they last, and, when 
fallen, food for our small friend whose normal attitude of vigilance 
when first alarmed (judging by ‘‘ Miss Khaki ’’) is one wherein 
his neck and head are stretched out and down so that the chin is 
not more than six inches from the ground. In this attitude the 
Kakur can see between the stems of Pir Bunsa without being seen 
by man, and as quickly as he can be seen himself by, for instance, 
a panther. I do not know if others have observed this attitude, 
but without exception it was the first assumed by ‘‘ Miss Khaki ’’ 
when she was in the least alarmed. 

In coming across tracks of animals in the jungle it is always 
just as well to recognise what you are looking at. The tracks of 
a Kakur are usually instantly noticeable because of the extreme 
pointedness of the toe impression. Watching my Kakur walking 
on the cement floor of a verandah confirmed the idea that Curvu- 
lus Muntjac walks very much on his toes, but close examination 
of the old buck recently shot caused one to reflect. So worn were 
his toes that their impression very closely imitated that of the 
common and rather flat-footed goat. It does not do, therefore, 
always to cast aside a given slot as having been made by a goat, 
and to conclude that you need not be on the qui vive for a 
Kakur. Again, we pay insufficient regard to the fact of the cloven 
hoof, and its uses in up and down hill work for gripping purposes. 
““Miss Khaki’s’’ fore-foot, for example, splayed to over an inch 
at the tips and she was not then two months old. She was a 
seldom failing sourse of interest, the play of her ears when listen- 
ing being something of a curiosity in itself. While one was straight 
forward the other might be pointing straight back towards her tail. 
The favourite attitude was for both to be at a slight angle upwards 
and forward, the quickness with which any sound was caught 
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being simply electrical. Though a full-grown Kakur may be able 
to lick the whole of its face—and be the only animal possessing 
this useful accomplishment in a sometimes dry land—it is certain 
that a young one cannot. I have watched her ladyship’s toilet 
frequently, and just below her eye on either side was her limit of 
achievement. By the time she had learned to wash her face 


THE CANINE TEETH OF A KAKUR. 


properly she had kicked her hutch to bits, and done her attendant 
not a little damage with the hind hoofs she never hesitated to 
bring into action directly her ungrateful tummy had had its fill 
of the best goat’s milk with which we daily provided her. And 
here a note for intending rearers of Kakur. These have no use 
for buffalo’s or cow’s milk, and are sure to die if that is their 
diet. My small heroine seemed on the point of snuffing out, 
could not in fact utter the plaintive if rather piercing little cry 
which is the precursor of the unmistakeably canine ‘ bark’”’ of 
the full-grown Muntjac—hence its name—when some one said, 
‘‘goat’s milk,’” and she thrived ever after, except in point of 
gratitude of which she had none, her one idea being to kick her 
best friends as often and as hard as possible. 
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One evening we were out for a stroll and were watch- 
ing and listening while a doe Kakur called her young 
man, when there ambled by a couple of Tommies mounted 
on a brace of the hard-working hill ponies which made 
life just bearable in those parts. Said the second of the 
soldier lads in accents which made me suspect he had seen 
Jarge ’Airst ‘‘ baowl ”’ a time or two :—‘‘ Bah goom! ’a bet that’s 
a monkey’’ (pronounced to rhyme with donkey). ‘‘ Nar it 
‘aint,’’ said his more initiated companion, born in Stepney, 
‘“* thet’s wot they corls a bawkin’ hantilope, mite !’’ 

Turn we now to the Kalij.. He is a pheasant who would turn 
grey the hair of many a young woodman in Great Britain who 
calls, and believes himself to be, a gamekeeper. Indeed, I should 
much like to get a gamekeeper or two loose on the hills and 
ravines of beautiful Kumaon and see the lovely hash he would 
make of trying to bag a few of these very wideawake birds. In 
them he would recognise no affinity to the tame creatures he is 
accustomed to rear and to ‘‘ shoo’ through the easy-going woods 
of England and Scotland until, running up against a wire net, 
they flap up into the air to be blown to bits sometimes by a fat 
New Rich with as much idea in him of real sport and its hard 
work as a German has of manners. There are others, of course, 
who shoot pheasant—or who used to do so-before the War, but 
alas! who never will again—but that form of immaculately- 
dressed-champagne-lunch-shooting is not Sport at all and never 
will be, however difficult shots the birds may give. <A rocketter 
will never be anything else, but he is no harder to hit than a 
IXumaon Kalij who always rises when least expected, very silently 
at that, and goes down hill between tree trunks and boughs and 
bushes at a speed not one inch slower per minute than does his 
Berkshire or Norfolk cousin. How he engineers his silent start 
I know not, but it would go well on a Rolls-Royce, or any car! 
Nor, as a runner, is the home bird in the hunt with Gennaeus 
Albicristatus, whose pace up hill is incredibly fast. A rule in this 
Shikar worth noting is that the Kalij, or, as he is sometimes 
termed, the College Pheasant, runs up hill and flies down. Does 
he never fly up hill? you ask. Well, hardly ever! I reply, just 
as I should do to anyone who told me that “‘ it never rains in 
January ’’ in India, ‘‘it’’ having come down in torrents and 
helped, with the aid of a gang of armed Dacoits, very much to 
mar all my arrangements for a good long shoot under canvas 
last January. Believing my experienced friend that the College 
never flies up hill, I once missed a chance at a fine old cock I 
had marked down in a clump on a hill-side, the general aspect 
of which was almost a replica of a shoot | wot of in the Border 
country. I posted myself in accord with the voice of experience 
only to see this old soldier’s tail disappear behind a tree as he 
flitted straight up hill and over the crest well out of range. But 
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I must add, that he is the only one of his kind who did this in 
the course of four months almost daily shikar. It is the white- 
crested Kalij | write about, and he is a fine bird of about two 
pounds weight with a bluey-black head and neck, crimson face 
skin, and white crest of about three inches long. His body 
feathers are mainly black, with a greyish breast and silver-edged 


EQUAL RECORD FOR INDIA : KAKUR HEAD. 


rump feathers. He has a curved tail of metallic brownish tint, 
the main feathers crossed. His wife wears a brown dress with a 
greyish ruffle at the throat, is smaller than he, and very like a 
domestic hen. She is just as fleet as her husband, and, perhaps, 
has even quicker hearing than his remarkable sense. Both have 
no superior in the matter of evesight, and | am convinced can 
and do distinguish between a European dressed in khaki carrying 
a gun and a native dressed in khaki carrving a stick. Kalij 
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shooting can with some truth be likened unto rabbit shooting 
in that you are obliged at times to take them running. The 
man who waits to shoot only a flying Kalij may wait for decency 
and sense in a Bolshevik. This bird prefers to seek safety in 
running, and as he invariably runs up very steep jungle-covered 
hills his need for flying is rare. If you have happened on him, 
say, forty or fifty yards below a ridge and either follow him or go 
round and have him beaten, as you hope, towards you, hé will 
never run over the open ridge, however thick the cover on the other 
side, but will rise and disappear down hill while you throw up 
for fear of bagging a beater. You have then seen the last of 
him and his small seraglio for that morning or evening—it is 
worse than useless to try for Kalij between about 9 a.m. and 
3-30 p-m.; nobody I can discover has ever seen one between those 
hours ; they seem to vanish into the air or go to ground, and the 
native shikari’s hint that they merely ‘‘ Chipjao”’ (hide) seems 
only a fairly good joke. Certainly between those hours the whole 
jungle where you see them every morning and evening knows 
them not, and yet, as the sun is leaning over towards his bed 
beyond yonder pine-ridged Himalayan foothill you suddenly espy 
the hesitating forms once more, as their owners begin to seek the 
evening peck. At dusk they drink at their chosen spot, as regu- 
larly as any good clock’s hands reach the hour. Sitting once 
over a pool high on a hill, the only water for a mile or so, it was 
very cold and dull, but for the beautiful scenery which I had not 
come to see, for over an hour before the sun set. Then, from 
five different points of the compass, leaves rustled as cocks and 
hens appeared, as though by magic, on their way to the pool. 
Ground I had only recently walked over making a noise like a 
12A steam car in distress in Piccadilly, which had not yielded 
even a tomtit, and which during nearly two hours in a tree had 
not produced a sound of any sort, now crackled and rustled like 
my lady’s silk petticoat. Until, and not until, the moment has 
arrived these Jungle Folk are as dumb as oysters and more silent 
than any tomb, but when that moment comes and they mean to 
have their drink, they seem to cast all caution to Jericho and 
further, and to go for it however many 12 or 20 bores may be 
massed at the spot that matters. It is indeed strange that among 
the most timid and wary of wild creatures all wariness and care 
seems to be shed in an instant. Do they imagine that the mere 
fact of the sun having set renders them instantly invisible ? 
Hardly so, because when, in the above set of circumstances, a hen 
spotted me in the tree she stopped, she looked, she listened, she 
gave her companion the tip in the silent way animals do these 
things, and both were out of sight even more quickly than they 
had appeared. She, at all events, found no difficulty in seeing in 
spite of the sun having set. Her small brain, so cute as it is in 
some things, should surely be able to grasp the fact that where 
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she can still see so may others. On the other hand, after sunset 
a cock Kalij, who came upon the scene in front of the hen I have 
just referred to, ambled gently down the slope in full view of my 
tree without seeing me, drank his fill, and departed by another 
route. He saw only his need of the moment. 

Here and there in those regions, a gleam of red among the 
black and silver, we come across Gallus Gallus, the common or 
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‘“* MISS KHAKI DURING THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL. 


garden Red Jungle Fowl. He is not the beautiful and perky 
Gallus Sonnerati who, with his glorious mantle of yellow spotted 
hackles and his bantam-type call of Kokee-ka-kook’m, uttered 
quickly, | remember in my boyhood days on a spur of the Sat- 
puras, but a much less interesting if equally wily sort. Very 
hard, as all these birds are, he takes all the No. 6 you can put 
into him. The old stager shown here had the most extraordinary 
pair of spurs I have ever seen. They would surely have won 
their owner much renown among his kind; indeed, his solitary 
presence in these jungles rather points to them having defeated 
all opposition. This species is said to crow like the domestic 
rooster. If this is so in other parts it is not the case where | 
bagged him, as in five months of fairly close research and almost 
daily wanderings not one such sound did I hear. But what a joy 
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in all respects, whether vou hold straight or whether you don’t, 
those wanderings are! India is still the best country in the world 
to live in for anybody really keen on gun and rifle, and cognisant 
of the truth underlving Shakespeare’s ‘‘ the labour we delight in 
physics pain.”’ 

For, truth to tell, these hills and valleys did take it out of a 
cricket ‘‘ knee’’ won on the plains of Kennington Oval in a club 
match, with that old war-horse Stanley Colman—may his harness 
never come undone—in at the other end. And now the other 
knee is beginning to develop Bolshevik characteristics and strike 
for shorter hours and to behave in a_ generally contumacious 
fashion. Still, these are small things when one weighs in the 
balance the lengthening of life they secure in a land which, 
despite long-winded reformers, has few equals in some respects. 


THE WHITE CRESTED KALEEJ PHEASANT. 
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Scots wha Hae 
A RACING STORY 


BY 
MOSSIE LINTON. 


HE “ Victory ’’ Grand National had been run, and that great 

horse, Poethlyn, had carried the top weight to victory with 
consummate ease. The Liverpool hotel smoking room was 
packed with hot, flushed, strident-voiced sporting men—which is 
not quite the same thing as sportsmen—and the waiters never knew 
an idle moment. 

In the corner farthest from the door, a little coterie of syco- 
phants surrounded The Nabob. Coarse, swollen and unlovely, 
his overdressed appearance and fine linen striking a painful note 
in contrast to his unwashed paws, there was vet that in the man’s 
shaven face which arrested the attention, and made one think of 
Tammany bosses, who, going over, through, or under, seldom 
failed to reach the other side safely. 

A prominent “‘ layer,’’ the deference of his cronies was their 
outward testimony to his success—your professional racing gentle- 
man wastes no time paying court to failures. Although the 
favourite had won the big race, he had hada good day and was 
graciously pleased to unbend in reminiscence. 

‘“ Wonder wve vou never does the Scotch meetings, George ?”’ 
remarked one of the circle, and was proceeding to explain his 
reason for wondering, when simultaneous kicks landing on his 
ankles from his immediate neighbours, and the deepening scowl 
on the face of George, otherwise known as The Nabob, made him, 
literally, painfully aware that he had dropped a brick. 

“If I thought you was tryin’ to come it on me, me lad,” 
growled the big man slowly, when he was interrupted by a chorus 
of apologetic assurances. Mollified, The Nabob noisily finished 
his drink, drew the back of a hand across his mouth, and grabbed 
a passing waiter. ‘‘ Same again all round, an’ bring the cigars,”’ 
he called. 

His august health having been drunk, by no one with more 
fervour than the unhappy questioner, who, under cover of the 
waiter’s arrival with his well-laden tray, was fiercely cursed sotto 
voce by the others, fearing an untimely stoppage of their host’s 
bounty, The Nabob settled himself in his chair, sucked heavily 
at his cigar, and, ina voice hoarse with vears of shouting and 
rich living, began impressively. ‘I’ve only bin in Scotland 
oncet—an’ that’s round twenty year ago. I’ve never bin back 
since, but swelp me gawd, if ever I do go, it'll be to commit 
murder. ’Owsomever, as you, me lad, don’t seem to know yer 
*istory, I don’t mind lettin ver ’ave the facts, as a warnin’. 
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‘Me an’ Bert Fryer, wot none on ye won’t remember as—.”’ 

‘‘ Yoong Bert Fryer !’’ exclaimed one of his audience, ‘‘ wye, 
ah moind on ’im w’en ’e wor a yoong laad: ’e wor born not a 
‘oondred yaards from w’ere ah lived woon toime i’ Oodersfeald, 
an’——.”” 

‘Oh, shut yer face, ver blinkin’ Sheffielder,’’ blared The 
Nabob angrily, ‘*oo in ’ell wants ter ’ear yew 

For a second, an ugly gleam showed in the assailed one’s 
eyes, and for another second he thought of plashing his drink in 
the overbearing bully’s face, but the earliest lesson your racing 
parasite learns is the futility of yielding to impulse. After all, he 
reflected, racing has its ups and downs: his turn might come, so 
he mumbled an apology and George took up his tale afresh. 

““Yes, as I was sayin’, me an’ Bert ’ad bin workin’ the 
northern meetings that autumn, ’im doin’ the clerkin’ an’ goin’ 
’alves in the book, an’ not ’avin’ bin doin’ too well, we decides 
to go on wiv some o’ the crowd as was goin’ to that there land 
of ’ope and glory, an’ tearin’ a bit off the natives. We starts at 
Ayr and gets broke right off the reel, one favrit after another 
rollin’ up. Yes, me an’ Bert fairly gets it in the neck at Ayr, 
but we borrows enough to open the book again at Paisley an’ 
sorter ’eld our own there. Then we goes on to a place they calls 
Lanarick or some such, but lor! they was bettin’ in thrippenny 
bits there, so we finally lands at Musselburgh sufferin’ sore from 
financial cramp. 

‘“Musselburgh! Blimey, to this day it gives me a pain inside 
if | as much as sees a mussel, an’ fer years the sight of a whelk- 
barrer fair turned me sick. Yer knows the place most on yer: 
wot they calls a prosp’rous fishin’ town, outside Edinburgh, wiv 
the track runnin’ round a golf course on the shore an’ ’ouses at 
the near end. 

*“ Well, me an’ Bert manages to raise a bit more an’ takes up 
our pitch in the silver ring. But lor! when yer luck’s out it’s 
hout, an’ that’s all there’s to it, an’ each race leaves me an’ Bert 
worse an’ worse, till, when the second last was run, we was cleaned 
out proper. I was for borrowin’ a quid from ’Arry Bates an’ 
goin’ straight back to Edinburgh an’ drinkin’ meself silly, but 
Bert wouldn’t ’ave it. So ’e unfolds ’is little scheme, an’ many 
a time that day | wished I’d choked ’im instead o’ listenin’ to 


‘im. 


*“We was oppersit the grand stand and the ring across the 
track, an’ back of us was the small stand, an’ back o’ that again 
was a long row o layers bettin’ in rags, bones an’ drippin’ wiv 
the simple an’ unserfisticated native. So Bert’s bright idea was 
as we should ’ump the box right down to the end o’ this row, 
which stretched diagonal across the course, nearly touchin’ the 
rails on that side. 


““There was only two runners in the last race, an’ as George 
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McColl was ridin’ one, which was pretty certain to be favrit, we 
was to lay the outsider all ends up, wotever we could get ’em to 
take an’ chance it, Bert arguin’ that if so as it didn’t come off, 
we'd be runnin’ away from their ’appy ’omes, an’ them flounder- 
footed mussel-catchers wouldn’t be like to foller us far. Now, 
Bert could move a bit, an’ as I could leg it a bit meself in them 
days, I gives in. 

‘“’Ah, you wor aalways pooty good aal round, George,”’ said 
the persistent gentleman from Sheffield, in a praiseworthy endea- 
vour to recover the market. ‘‘ There wasn’t much I couldn’t 
‘andle in me young days,”’ said the gratified ex-athlete, ‘‘ touch 
the bell.’” A harassed waiter having done his part, The Nabob 
resumed. 

“Well, along we goes, an’, as I thought, little George’s 
mount was favrit. Five to one they was layin’ in the ring against 
the other, an’ we was given the locals up to tens; pretty soon we 
‘ad as much in the satchel as would ’ave ’eld down a balloon, but 
wot worried me was that as they brassed up their bobs an’ arf- 
dollars, they stopped wiv us. Just ’ung round starin’ wiv their 
‘ands in them cross-cut britches pockets as they uses, an’ there 
they stands. 

““Wot bewties they was! Great ’ulking brewts, all cheek- 
bones an’ feet—an’ wot feet! Like them foldin’-down beds, as 
we uster git in the cheap dosses at the Brighton meetin’s. 

‘‘ Well, there we was an’ there they was. When the ’osses 
starts an’ come round behind us, little George’s was only can- 
terin’, an’ I looks at Bert, an’ Bert looks at me, an’ | sees some- 
thin’ desprit ’as got to be done. So I passes a wink to ’im, an’ 
just as they was comin’ up the straight, I starts a ery, ‘The 
favrit’s beat! The favrit’s beat! A skinner! I never laid it!’ 
and Bert, who was dam quick to pick anything up, ’e turns an’ 
grabs me fist, shoutin’, ‘ Well done, George !’ 

‘*So this seems to ’urt the feelin’s 0’ them yokels, an’ they 
clusters together an’ sorter moves towards the winnin’ post. Not 
as they ’ad an earthly o’ gettin’ there, but bein’ that dam greedy, 
they was edgin’ up to where they thought the scene o’ their mis- 
fortunes was, so to speak. 

““Wiv that I passes the satchel quite slow an’ confident to 
Bert, ’im bein’, as I’ve said, pretty ’ot stuff at sprintin’, an’ just 
as we could see the two caps bobbin’ past the post, over the ’eads 
o’ the crowd, the favrit winnin’ easy—we ’ops it. 

“We gets a bit of a start before them Johnnie-raws spots 
wot’s ’appened : then they lets out one despairin’ ’owl an’ comes 
after us. Straight down this ’ere links, as they calls it, we runs, 
an’ after their first ’owl, them ’eathens never gives tongue. 
Gawd! I can feel it all yet. When we was runnin’, | remem- 
bered one 0’ Spikey Nurton’s yarns—’im as was up at Klondyke— 
about them there timber-wolves ’untin’ in packs, an’ runnin’ mute, 
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as ’e put it. It ’elped me along a yard or two that rekerlekshun 
did, I can tell yer. An’ thinkin’ on wolves an’ things an’ 
lookin’ apprehensive over me shoulder, I never notices a great 
yawnin’ sand ’ole till I falls slap inter it. One o’ them places 
where they puts them as is learnin’ this golf business, so as they 
won’t ’arm nobody, an’ ’ead over ’eels in I tumbles, Bert, ’avin’ 
seen it in time, swingin’ round by the end. Through it I goes, 
wiv ’underweights 0’ sand in me eyes, an’ me boots an’ down 
me collar, an’ be sugared if the far side of it wasn’t lined wiv 
railway sleepers on end. Wot a country! 

‘**Owsomever, I realises as I’m running fer me life, so over 
| scrambles some ’ow, and as them blinkin’ savages ’ad ’ad to 
come round the end, same as Bert, we ’ad still a bit in ’and. 
Keepin’ together, we ducks under the rails, crosses the track, 
ducks under the other side, an’ on we runs wiv not a sound from 
them feroshus ’eather-Jocks bar the clumpin’ o’ their feet—an’ 
I’ve told yer wot they was like. 

‘On we sprints, increasing our lead ’andsome, an’ feelin’ 
we was goin’ to bring it off, when out o’ the ground from 
nowhere springs two voung blighters wiv no ’ats, bare knees, 
an’ red stockin’s. ‘Cop ’im low, Hughie!’ sings out one, an’ 
wiv that, the other, a ginger-’eaded little devil, makes a flyin’ 
dive at Bert’s legs, an’ the pair on ’em does a regular catherine 
wheel. The satchel bursts open, an’ our ’ard-earned spondulicks 
goes buzzin’ all over the place. 

*“An ’arf dollar catches me in the eve, just as the other limb 
o’ Satan plays the cop-’im-low touch on me, but I sees wot ’as ’ap- 
pened to Bert, so I swerves an’ catches ’im a back ’ander. Just as 
I done that I trips over a rock, an’ goes swoosh all me length in 
the sea, rippin’ the seat and ’arf one o’ the legs out o’ me 
trousers. I struggles to me knees, coughin’ up pints an’ pints 
o’ nasty salt water, an’ I’d just found me feet, ’oldin’ on to wot 
was left o’ me trousers, when a lump o’ turf as big as a steak an’ 
kidney puddin’ gets me fair on the side 0’ me ’ead, an’ bowls 
me over again. I gets up, proper ragin’ mad, an’ was just 
makin’ a rush at this young swine, when I realises that the crowd 
as ’ad come up wasn’t goin’ to ’ave that. One ’arf o’ them mur- 
derin’ ’Ottentots was pullin’ pore old Bert to ribbins an’ pickin’ 
up our money, an’ the other ’arf comes along the shore, tearin’ 
it up by the roots an’ ’eavin’ it at me, led on by this young 
blighter wiv no ’at. Stones an’ turf an’ them flat bottles, which 
all them ’eathens puts in their ’ip pockets regular of a mornin’, 
same as the Dook o’ Portland ’ud say to ’is valley : ‘‘ fill me cigar 
case.’ 

“But wot was they, George ?’’ asked one horrified listener. 

“Oh, I found out after wot they was, all right, answered The 
Nabob. ‘“‘ There’s a wicked old man in them parts as runs a 
semingnary fer young toffs. ’E trains ’em special to go about 
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wiv their ’eads an’ their knees ’an gawd knows wot else bare: 
feeds ’em on iron filings an’ other strengthenin’ foods, an’ turns 
’em out as big as men an’ strong as bull calves. An’ them two, 
instead o’ being indoors nice an’ proper, doin’ their little sums 
an’ writin’ up their copy-books, ’ad sneaked out to see the racin’, 
an’, out o’ pure cussedness, interferes wiv me an’ Bert, just as 
we—Oh,; dammit! touch that bell,’? and, overcome by the recol- 
lection, he spat fiercely and drained his glass. 

The waiter having filled in the pause, he continued :— 

‘Every time I tries to get ashore, they starts volleyin’ at me. 
Forchinately the water wasn’t deep, so I could get outer range, 
wivout ’avin’ to swim, which I can’t do, but, gostrewth! think of 
it. Me best pal murdered before me very eyes by them cannibals : 
me up to me middle in the sea wiv ’arf me trousers gone an’ 
bung full o’ sand an’ sickenin’ salt water, an’ no prospect 0’ 
gettin’ out wiv ’undreds an’ ’undreds of ’em waitin’ to kill me. 

‘**Owsomever, I couldn’t live there, so I starts to move on a 
bit, but blimey! if they didn’t follow me up. Twicet I pitches 
into ’oles an’ goes over me ’ead, them reptiles cheerin’ like ’ell 
each time. Wot a country! Well, this goes on, me workin’ 
along the beach, an’ after it come down darkish, they petered off, 
an’ | gets ashore ’arf dead, among some rocks an’ ’ouses, ’avin” 
come right the ’ole length 0’ the course in the water. 

‘‘Perishin’ wiv cold, I sets down where I cant be seen an’ 
takes stock o’ the situation, so to speak. I was examinin’ me 
rewined trousers when I spots a pair ’angin’ up on a rope in a 
backyard sort o’ place. Well, thinks I, that’s a start, anyhow, 
an’ as soon as it was proper dark | nips in an’ ’as ’em, an’ drags 
"em on over me own. Strike me lucky if I don’t think they must 
‘ave bin made fer a blinkin’ elephant. ’Owsomover, they covered 
me, an’ | feels better already. 

‘* Ah, you wor aalways a good plooked ’un, George,’’ chipped 
in the determined Sheffielder. 

“Well, anyhow, I ’ad to get a move on, but I was fair dyin’ 
fer just—one—drink. Of course I ’adn’t a bean, but creepin’ 
along in the shadows, the streets bein’ quiet, I spots a nice little 
pub. I looks in—empty, an’ only a lad in charge, rubbin’ up 
some glasses. I knew ’e couldn’t leave the place, so in I goes. 
‘Evenin’, matey,’ I sez, as ’earty-like as I could on me diet 0’ 
sand an’ salts, ‘glass o’ whisky,’ makin’ believe to dive fer me 
pocket wiv the ’and as wasn’t ’oldin’ up the yards o’ the slack o’ 
me pants. ’E looks funny-like at me, but sets down the drink, 
which I grabs an’ tosses off neat. Fair scorched me throat, it 
did, but I can feel the effect o’ that life-savin’ drink now. Then 
I gathers ’e’s sayin’ somethin’, though ’eavin’ knows wot gib- 
berish ’e was gettin’ rid of. 

‘It’s a dialec’ them Scotties speaks, same as the Maoris an’ 
that lot,’ said a travelled member of his audience. 
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‘**P’ raps you’re right, but I wasn’t stoppin’ there long enough 
to learn it. 1 sees it was up to me to make a quick get-away, so | 
turns round an’ pretends to spot some pals through the glass 
door—starts an imagingnary conversation through the door which 
I ’arf opened, then slips out an’ runs like ’ell, ’oldin’ me pants 
in me two ’ands. I did ’ear the pore lad callin’ out doleful, 
but I knew as ’e couldn’t leave the place, so I gets away safe over 
a bridge. Still keepin’ in the shadows, I soon gets clear o’ the 
blasted death-trap. I sees lights ahead: miles an’ miles ahead. 
I wasn’t sure of me direction, but as it was suicide to try the rail- 
way station I trudges on in the dark. I passes dwellin’ ’ouses 
now an’ then, but by keepin’ well down by the shore I gets 
through all right. Then I passes a pier like Brighton, but 
nothin’ lookin’ like Edinburgh. Finally I strikes a road wot 
didn’t seem to ’ave no beginnin’ nor no end, wiv no lamps, an’ 
*undreds an’ thousands o’ rats squealin’ all over the place an’ me 
alone. Proper terrified I was, | give yer me word, but the thought 
o’ them cannibals behind pushed me on. _ I crosses a railway line 
an’ presently strikes streets again. I passes one or two likely 
pubs, but on poppin’ me ’ead in, I sees it wasn’t no place fer me 
—crowded to the door they was wiv people singin’ an’ fightin’, so 
I drags on me weary way till I comes to a bit 0’ grass an’ a flag- 
pole an’ two or three streets convergin’, the place as lively as a 
cemetery, that quiet it was. I sets down on a doorstep, an’ when a 
rozzer comes up I was that done in, I didn’t try to get away. 

‘*°E considers me fer a bit, turnin’ ’is lantern on me, then ’e 
starts ’is gibberish. ‘ Wor did ye git they claze,’ was wot ’e sez, 
an’ I can remember it word fer word now, fer ’e kep’ on repeatin’ 
of it, but wot in ’ell ’e meant fair beat me, till ’e starts ’andlin’ 
me ’orrible britches, then I rumbles. I starts pitchin’ a tale 
about ’avin’ bin shipwrecked, when swelp he ’e turns ’is lantern 
off an’ starts laughin’. I must ’ave bin a sight too, but imagine 
a Scotchman seein’ a joke. So we gets matey, as far as people 
speakin’ different langwidges can, an’ I sez ‘ Friends—Edin- 
burgh.’ ‘Oh, Edinburry ?’ ’e sez, an’ ’e starts explainin’ an’ 
pointin’, an’ I gathers ’e’s tellin’ me where it lays an’ that I’ve 
gotter take a tram car—‘ cawr’ ’e called it—an’ may I die, when | © 
gets ’im ter understand as I’m stoney broke, if ’e doesn’t shake 
out a deuce o’ browns an’ ’ands ’em over still chucklin’. That’s 
somethin’ to remember, a blinkin’ Scotchman givin’ away money. 


**Presently I sees an antideloovian bus shovin’ a pair o’ 
crocks along the rails in the middle o’ the street, so on I gets, an’ 
not desirin’ much attention, I goes outside an’ sets there shiverin’, 
an’ cursin’ me luck, an’ thinkin’ about pore Bert, an’ all the 
while we goes miles an’ miles up a great dam ’ill wiv ’undreds o’ 
pubs on both sides o’ this everlasting street which was crowded 
wiv people fightin’ an’ singin’. Wotacountry! 
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‘* After stoppin’ a few times to take out the ’arf dead nags 
an’ ’itch on more, we reaches the top, doin’ the last ’arf mile at a 
walk—an’ me dyin’ wiv cold. Then I reckernises the Register 
*Ouse, an’ I knew as I’d find me pals at the little club at the 
back, but the trouble was ’ow to get there. There was millions 
an’ millions more people about, all drunk an’ all singin’ an’ 
fightin’, so I ’opes to slip through wivout attractin’ much notice 
to meself—but nothin’ doin’. A couple o’ newsboys spots me 
an’ starts a tallyo, an’ in ’arf a mo’ we ’as a crowd round like an 
execution, an’ me playin’ principal boy. A couple of rozzers 
comes through an’ grabs me, an’ was just marchin’ me off, when 
up comes Danny Sullivan. Wot ’e said or done I dunno, but ’e 
was always smart enough to whisper the fleas off a dog’s ear, so 
’e gets me away, chokin’ wiv laughin’, an’ shoves me in a quiet 
doorway. 

“““ George,’ sez ’e, shakin’ all over like a lump o’ potted 
meat, ‘wot’s ’appened?’ So I tells ’im, brief. ‘George, sez ’e, 
fishin’ out a bundle o’ them Scotch notes an’ peelin’ off five, 
‘There’s a fiver, straight, if you’ll come up to the club an’ let 
the boys see yer as you are.’ Well, I was tryin’ to go there, any- 
way, so I reckon that was me first bit ’o luck. Up ’e ’elps me, 
an’ never in me life did I ’ear such a scream o’ laughter as went 
up when I goes in. Nobody ’adn’t ’eard anything o’ pore Bert, 
so I’d given ’im up, when I runs across ’im at Gosforth Park 
the week followin’, lookin’ th~ pictur’ o’ misery in a suit ’e’d 
borrowed, which was three sizes too big. ’E ’ad a face like a 
rainbow, ’is left arm in a sling, ’an ’im limpin’ about leanin’ 
"eavy on a stick. ‘George,’ ’e whispers, lookin’ at me dismal 
outer ’is one eye as wasn’t bunged up, an’ shakin’ ’is ’ead solemn, 
‘I’m through wiv racin’—an’ ’e was. They’d a whip round fer 
"im soon after, an’ e’ went off to New Zealand that same month. 

“‘ Well, I never gives up ’ope a gettin’ square wiv that there 
schoolmaster, an’ when them suffridge wimmin starts burnin’ 
*ouses down I thinks I sees me chance. So one day I takes a 
’ansom down to their place in Lincoln’s Inn an’ looks in, an’ sez 
I wants to give ’em a ’andsome subscripshun. Lumme, funds 
must ’ave bin low fer they was all over me, some ’arf dozen on 
*em, but when I sez wot I wants done in return for it, they fair 
sets about me wiv their tongues, ‘eaded by one purple-faced old 
*en. Knowin’ wot they was capable of I beats a ’asty retreat, 
this crimson rambler ’ard after me, callin’ out fer me to be ashamed 
o’ meself. ‘It’s you men,’ she yells—strewth! I thought she’d 
be stickin’ a ’at-pin inter me if I wasn’t dam quick, ‘it’s you men 
that’s the cause of all the trouble,’ she screams, comin’ right out 
inter the street. ‘ Yes,’ I shouts back at ’er, ‘an’ your trouble is 
that yer cant git one,’ an’ bolts. 

“‘ An’ just to think, if it adn’t bin fer them two young 
dammit! touch the bell somebody.”’ 
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HERE has been a deal of speculation of late concerning the 

strange prehistoric monster supposed to have been seen in 
Africa, and interest in the subject has been still further aroused 
by Mr. H. G. Wells’ very excellent Outline of History; 
wherefore the BADMINTON MAGAZINE has collected the opinions 
of several of our leading artists and public men on the matter, 
and in the following pages has pleasure in placing them at the 
disposal of its readers. Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. George Morrow, 
and Mr. Arthur Briscoe have immortalised their ideas in pen and 
ink. Those men whose talent expresses itself in ways other than 
those of the artist have not committed themselves beyond a verbal 
expression of opinion, which we have faithfully reported. But 
such has been the scepticism of so many of those whose opinions 
were sought that we have been reluctantly compelled to entitle 
our article not Prehistoric Probabilities (as was originally 
intended) but Post-Prandial Portents. Many, indeed, regard the 
existence of such monsters as have been indicated as merely the 
trick of a mind unduly elated by Christmas fare. But not all 
those interrogated are infidels. Mr. E. T. Reed, for one, is a 
believer, as will be seen. Mr. Morrow, however, whilst accu- 
rately depicting the animals with which rumour has been busy, 
remains strictly neutral in his opinion of their reality. 

Since the first news of the survival of a Brontosaurus* was 
received, several similar discoveries have been reported from many 
other parts of the world, some even from this England of ours. 
One indeed is said to inhabit the Carlton Club, and can be seen 
at regular hours devouring its food in truly prehistoric fashion, 
afterwards sleeping off the effects of its orgy, often for days at a 
time. 


*The origin of this name is obscure. Men of science, who playfully refuse to 
learn Greek, invariably give Greek titles to their inventions and discoveries. Having 
consulted the great Noah Webster, who shared, we feel sure, George Washington’s 
inability to stretch the truth, we have little doubt that the scientist who 
first reconstructed the Brontosaurus said to himself on its completion ‘‘ By thunder ! 
What a lizard!’’ and proceeded to put his emotional but inadequate thought into 
scientist Greek. 
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BY THE SAD SEA-SHORE. 


On account of its sanctimonious expression this animal—reported 

from Brighton sands—has been named the Methodistosaurus. It 

certainly appears to be striking an attitude suggestive of grace 

before meals, but as its habits are known to be carnivorous, it 

probably mutters ‘“‘ Let us Prey.’’ This is possibly the ancestor 
of the present day ‘‘ Parson Bird.”’ 


Mr. Reed’s creatures speak for themselves. They certainly 
look quite capable. But Mr. Reed has sent us a few remarks 
regarding Mr. Wells’ reference in a footnote in Part I. of his 
Outline to his (Mr. Reed’s) now famous Prehistoric Peeps. 
In this footnote Mr. Wells good-humouredly explains that any 
drawings depicting Pleiosaurs and Whatnots as living concur- 
rently with Man are hopelessly anachronistic, and have misled a 
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credulous public into an error of some few millions of years. 
Curiously enough’’—Mr. Reed proceeds—“ the ink was hardly 
dry on this first instalment of Mr. Wells’ monumental work when 
the daily press reported that at this very moment there is a hue 
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and cry in a remote part of Africa after one of these very mon- 
sters.’” This proves the case for Prehistoric Peeps to the dis- 
comfiture of Mr. Wells. For far from the portrayal of Men and 
Prehistoric Monsters as co-existent being an anachronism, it now 
turns out to be an intelligent anticipation of since-discovered fact. 
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Mr. Reed is also among the prophets! For here in Africa is an 
animal which, not content with surviving the Stone Age, has 
committed the tactless blunder of living on as a contemporary of 
Mr. Wells himself. Mr. Wells will surely admit that he is a 
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Man; and that, therefore, he is wrong and Mr. Reed is right! 
And, talking of inaccuracies and anachronisms, what about the 
frontispiece to Part I.? Here are depicted two (B.C. circa 
30,000,000) Pterodactyls {irreverently described by Mr. Reed as 
clad in ‘‘ Burberries’’) in the company of a harmless necessary 
seagull (1920 model). 

But we digress. Reports of strange beasts have also been 
received from Margate, a country parish on the borders of Norfolk 
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This alarming_looking creature was observed one night roaming 
the high-street of Puddlecombe Parva after a local concert held 
there. It has been named Nuxhipposaurus, from Greek nux= 
night, and hippos=horse (or mare). Despite its looks it is in 
reality quite domesticated. It allows sparrows, pterodactyls, and 
other impedimenta to perch on its tail with impunity, and in view of 
this amiable trait in the beast’s character, its extremities are now 
in great demand as clothes props, etc. Until the appearance of this 
animal upon the scene the only fauna known in the district was 
the local mule, who is now reported to have struck as a protest 
against this intrusion. The Amalgamated Society of Beasts of 
Burden view with distrust the employment of non-union Bronto- 
sauri. There is some talk of the beast’s employment as a scarecrow. 


and Suffolk, and the Essex Marshes. Whether or no they are 
really existent may be judged by our readers from the comments 
of eminent men appended below. 

L*rp N*rTHCL*FF* : ‘‘ This is a very old game. I have done 
it in the D**ly M**1 every August for years. I prefer Sea Ser- 
pents myself.’’ 

Mr. G**rc* R*p*y, C.B.E., the celebrated comedian and 
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Fierce controversy rages over the identity of this prehistoric 
monster, whose portrait has just come to light in a Paleolithic 
Cave. One school holds the theory that this is the actual reptile 
that handed the fateful apple to Eve. Note the spherical object in 
its forepaws. Another and equally strong body of opinion, how- 
ever, has named it the ‘‘ Ovalosaurus,’’ and claims that it roamed 
the wilds of the Surrey Oval so long ago that mere “ centuries ’’ are 
things of no account. Is this really the ancestor of our national 


philanthropist : 


Nothing like this has been done since my Pre- 
historic Man. I am willing to auction a Brontosaurus for charity 
any old day.”’ 

Mr. H. G. W*.ts: “If any such animals do exist they have 
walked out of the pages of my Outline of History. So lifelike 
are my descriptions that the beasts have come alive. We all know 
the story of Pygmalion.’’ 
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Mr. G**rG* B*RN*RD SH*w: ‘‘Who said Pygmalion ? 
Mr. W*lls? Then I disagree.” 

Sir TH*M*s B**cn*m: For many years my name has been 
more or less associated with the only really efficacious cure for 
these post-prandial derangements.” 

SIR *RTH*R C*N*N D*yL* : ‘‘ They are the spirits of departed 
Dinosaurs.” 

Some light may be thrown upon this subject by the accounts 
recently given of the old prehistoric Triceratops, a creature be- 
lieved to have perished through “‘ over-specialisation in armour- 
plating.’’+ This was designed apparently to protect it against its 
arch-enemy the carnivorous Keratosaurus, a monster armed with 
formidable teeth and walking on its hind legs. 


Mr. Arthur Briscoe here depicts a fearsome creature seen by a 
local wild-fowler on the Essex saltings on the afternoon of Boxing 
Day. The local gunner believes it to be a ‘‘ master great owd 
doiver ’’ of sorts. The local artist feels sure it is an interesting 
survival of the Oligocene Period, probably a denizen of the polar 
regions drawn from its natural surroundings by the “ pull of the 
planets.’’* But the local naturalist has named the bird ‘‘ Oinosi- 
ornis,’’? from the Greek oinos=wine, and ornis=bird. The local 
gunner and the local naturalist are on speaking terms no longer. 


+See Ill. Lon. News, Jan. 3, 1920. 


*Professor Snorta (of Crack of Doom fame) repudiates all 
responsibility for this theory. 


The Dynamics of the Greyhound 


BY 


MAJOR HARDING COX, F.Z.S. 


T has been said of the Greyhound that he is Nature’s most 

perfect speed machine. Other members of creation that lack 
wings to fly or fins or flippers wherewith to cleave the waters, 
each with a structure adapted to the elements in which they pere- 
grinate, may show more lightning-like speed, but one and all lack 
the perfect mechanism of the greyhound and his cousins germane, 
which enables them to devour the ground in their inimitable 
fashion. 

Of all the canine tribe the greyhound has maintained type, 
practically unimpaired, though intensive eugenics have accentu- 
ated those points of symmetry and balance which make for greater 
speed, and perhaps better stamina, than were possessed by its 
ancient prototype. 

It is almost impossible for the historian to discuss the subject 
of this monograph without alluding to that splendid Greek sports- 
man Arrian, who was slipping his forebears in the wake of the 
timid but tricky hare over nineteen centuries ago. His writings 
on the sport of coursing form an object lesson to modern followers 
of the leash; for he laid down certain rules and directions for its 
enjoyment which in spirit, if not in detail, left an indelible mark 
on all subsequent codes. 

In the ‘‘ Coursing ’’ volume of the Badminton Library, which 
the writer had the honour of compiling many years since, the 
words of Arrian were aptly quoted. ‘‘Such,’’ he says (alluding 
to the true sportsman as distinguished from the ‘“ pot-hunter’’) 
do not take their dogs out for the sake of catching a hare, but 
for the contest or sport of coursing, and they are glad if the hare 
escapes. If she fly to any thin brake for concealment, where they 
see her trembling and in utmost distress, they will call off their 
dogs. Often, indeed, when following a course on horseback, 
have I come up to the hare as soon as caught and have myself 
saved her alive, and then have taken my dogs away, fastened 
them up, and allowed her to escape; and if I have arrived too late 
to save her, | have struck my head with sorrow that the dogs had 
killed so good an antagonist.’’ Parenthetically it may be re- 
marked that, with all due respect to the excellent and amiable 
Arrian, his dogs must have been somewhat deficient in the power 
of their jaws, if, at any time, he was enabled to snatch the quarry 
from their lethal teeth, before it had become a hopeless casualty. 
Your modern longtail would put the matter beyond all doubt 
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before you could say Jack Robinson. But the principle laid down 
by the ancient sportsman is one to be highly commended. When 
we come to think that his words were written A.D. 150, our rever- 
ence is intensified. At the same time we must look on Arrian 
as a comparatively modern, or at any rate as a medizval scribe ; 
for the antiquity of the greyhound dates far away and beyond his 
era, so that it cannot be gauged by his writings; rather must we 
revert to the scrolls, tombs and temples of the ancient dynasties 
of Egypt, and to the cuneiform inscriptions of obsolete ages, as a 
proof of that constancy to type to which I have alluded. Even 
so, it must be admitted that to attempt to devolutionise the grey- 
hound in order to arrive at its natural and undomesticated origin 
would indeed be a hopeless task. There is no pristine form of 
canine structure which suggests its evolution. Without tracing 
the origin of species, as so elaborately enunciated by Charles 
Darwin, we may halt at the wolf as the tap-root of cynosophy ; 
but though ‘‘ lupus’”’ is possessed of speed to a remarkable extent, 
it is not derived from the same anatomical mechanism as that of 
the greyhound, which enables the latter, when “stretched out,”’ 
to plant the impress of his hind, in front of that of his fore feet ! 
This extraordinary demonstration is common to the varieties of 
his tribe, such as the Persians and Italians, and to the Borzoi. 
The last named is even faster than the true greyhound, but is. 
deficient in the ability to turn within his own length, as a real 
good worker of the latter type should do. 

Putting aside the kangaroo, wallaby and analogous mar- 
supials, I cannot recall any other mammal possessed of the 
peculiarity except the hare and the cheetah. The speed of the 
hare is about two-thirds that of her traditional enemy, but it may 
be assumed that, given equal avoirdupois, there would not be 
much to choose between them as regards pace alone. In such case 
the hare could laugh to scorn the efforts of her pursuer, for un- 
doubtedly her celerity—-by which I mean her gymnastic activity— 
would make her immune. If it is true that the greyhound is the 
most perfect speed machine, it is also a fact that “‘ lepus timidus’’ 
is the most perfect mover of four-footed creation. 

As regards the cheetah, it may be said that structurally con- 
sidered he is the very antithesis of the greyhound, though it is 
held that his speed, for a short distance, even transcends that of 
the last-named. It is produced by a series of astounding bounds, 
which can only be sustained in a straight run. He is, I am told, 
incapable of turning with his intended victim. In fact he never 
attempts to do so, but if he misses his final spring, is content to 
cry ‘“‘Enough!’’ He is a loosely-built creature, high on the leg, 
narrow and tucked in the chest, dipped in the back, and light. of 
bone; and apparently lacking driving power in the hindquarters ; 
but despite these obvious physical disadvantages, he is able to 
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qnake the same remarkable tracks as the greyhound, which is fur- 

nished with a structure admirably adapted to the phenomenon. 
Let us run the eye over the “ long-tail,’’ so that we may the 

better comprehend the why and the wherefore of its extraordinary 


4. 


AA, head; AB, muzzle; Aa, jaws; C, eye; DD—DD, neck; d, ear; EE, shoul- 
der; EE ee KK, chest; F, elbow; FF, forearm; FG, pastern; H, pastern joint ; 
I, foot; J, brisket; DNN, back; LL, ribs; LM, couplings; NO, stifle; P, thighs ; 
QQ, ‘‘ whip”’ or tail; R. hock; S, second thighs. 

The vertical line cutting the diagram divides the dog into X, fore quarters, 
Z, hind quarters. 

N.B.—The term “‘ forehand ’’ is generally taken to include chest, shoulders, 


brisket and forearm; whilst “‘ quarters’’ signifies back, couplings, stifle, thighs, 
second thighs, and gaskins ; but each term is elastic and is often applied to the whole 
fore or hind quarters respectively. 


powers of speed and activity. In accordance with this invitation, 
I append a rough sketch of a well-balanced and symmetrical speci- 
men; the counterfeit presentment of ‘‘ Handy Cat,’’ a bitch of 
mine which won ‘‘ The Barbican Cup.’’ This may serve as an 
illustration and demonstration of the powers of her tribe, as 
brought to something like perfection by centuries of careful and 
selective breeding. 

Next I will proceed to a detailed description of those “‘ points ’’ 
which make for a correct and harmonious whole. 
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Head (including nose, muzzle, jaws, eyes, ears and skull). 
‘““That head is the best which is most often in front,’’ was the 
answer given by a well-known M.F.H. when asked which he con- 
sidered to be the best type of foxhound head? It applies with 
almost equal force to the greyhound. I say “‘almost’’ advisedly, 
for the latter has more work to do with his head (physically speak- 
ing) than the former. The head itself should be long and taper- 
ing, the skull, slightly domed, but flat at the juncture with the 
neck; the muzzle long and powerful, the nose pointed, with well 
extended nostrils; the jaws strong and muscular, and the teeth 
sound and level: ‘‘ pig-jaws’’ (i.e., overshot) are very objection- 
able, and prevent a dog holding his hare when he has “ floored ”’ 
her. Undershot greyhounds are an abomination, but happily 
they are seldom met with. 

The eyes form an important feature, for although the grey- 
hound is not infrequently gifted with considerable scenting powers, 
his legitimate business is to run his hare by sight only. They are 
of moderate size, neither deep set nor pedunculated. The usual 
measurement of the head round the ears would be from 144 to 
15s ins., according to the running weight of the individual and its 
sex, but a tape run round the eyes should show a considerably 
reduced measurement. 

The cheek should be very muscular, so as to lend additional 
strength to the “‘striking’’ and holding power of the jaws. 

The neck of the greyhound is peculiarly graceful, and its 
length, symmetry, and “‘set on”’ are of vital importance. It must 
be of sufficient length and flexibility to enable him to strike his 
hare without losing ‘‘ way ’’ or stride. A ewe neck (i.e., one that 
is concave above and convex on the nether line, instead of the 
reverse) is a terrible fault, and one seldom met with, for the simple 
reason that all whelps thus afflicted are, as a rule, promptly ‘ put 
down.”’ 

If the tape is run from the point of the nose to that of the 
shoulder, the junction of the head with the neck will, in a well 
balanced dog, be found to be midway between the two extremities. 
This is well worth remembering, for when the test fails it will be 
found that either the head or the neck is too short for well-balanced 
symmetry. 

Chest and shoulders. The chest of the greyhound is some- 
what flat, but deep and roomy, giving plenty of space for lungs 
and heart to bear the extra strain so often put upon them. The 
shoulders are long, oblique, and laid well back, working smoothly 
and evenly on the flat surface of the ribs, the latter being well 
separated and more convex as they approach the quarters. It is 
of great importance that in none of these details excess should be 
noticeable; for unless a harmonious and well balanced whole is 
maintained the general effect is neutralised. 
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The back is arched and very powerful and supple : it is broad 
and shows enormous muscular development. These muscles 
should lie forward, setting the back well into the shoulder blades, 
and rising prominently on either side of the spine, which lies, as 
it were, in a trough between the muscular ridges. 

The quarters. Their general impression is one of great 
power. In following a good and well trained dog it will strike 
the observer that the balance of power, as regards its complete 


structure, is uneven, inasmuch as the super-development of the 
hindquarters appears to dwarf that of the fore ; such an impression, 
in fact, as is produced, in inverse ratio, when meeting a prize bull- 
dog. This appearance is illusionary, the fact being that the func- 
tions of the hind quarters are more obvious to the eye than those 
of the fore, as will be realised by a study of Fig. 1. 

The thighs are well breached and full of muscle. 

The stifle abnormally long and well bent. 

The second thighs and gaskins exceedingly muscular, and far 
more developed than in any other animal. This is one of the first 
points to which the expert critic or practical coursing man will 
direct his eye. : 

The hocks well let down (i.e., close to the ground) and separ- 
ated from the bone of the leg. 

The tail or ‘“‘ whip’’ bony and slightly curled at the extremity. 

The fore legs straight, with bone carried well down, muscular 
on the outer surface, but flat on the inner. 

The pasterns long, but strong and springy. 

The feet of moderate size; the middle toes being slightly 
longer make them appear more oval or pointed than round and 
cat-like, but their impress will show that such is not the case (a 
flat foot is bad enough, but a splay one is simply horrible). The 
knuckles are strong, close and well arched, but it is a bad sign 
to see a dog too much “on his toes.”’ 
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This leads up to the question of dynamics. A study of Fig. 1 
will show the abnormal developments which enable the greyhound 
to throw his quarters forward to such an extent that at a certain 
point of action the hind feet are actually in front of the fore; 
though they do not work conjointly, but more or less alternately, 
as shown in Fig. 2, a rough sketch taken from an actual photo 
of a greyhound on reaching his hare, which, just on the turn, 
is also displaying the same remarkable action. Fig. 3 is a semi- 
silhouette sketch of that wonderful greyhound, Fullerton (once 
divider and three times winner outright of the Waterloo Cup), 
probably one of the fastest and undoubtedly the cleverest all-round 
dog that ever left the slips. Ieeping his outline in the mind’s 
eve, let us revert to Fig. 1, and see where the abnormal develop- 
ment of certain points lends itself to the peculiarity of action. 
The flexibility of the quarters working in unison is, of course, 
dependent on the spinal system, its nervous ganglia, and its mus- 
cular development; whereby the whole of the hind structure of 
the dog is thrown forward. The great length of stifle and the 
facility with which its joint and that of the hip straighten out, 
permits the hind legs to extend, in a direct line, outside the 
forelegs, which in turn, owing to the sweeping length of shoulder, 
and the flat surface of the brisket, are thrown back, so that the 
feet are well behind the straightened hocks. As the leverage of 
the quarters is exerted, the forelegs are thrown forward in quick 
alternation, whilst the hind are gathered together for the next 
spring. 

In very high-class racehorses a similar process of action is to 
be found, but in their case the forward throw of the hind legs is 
not extended to the lengths noticeable in the greyhound, though 
occasionally it is so marked that ‘‘over-reaches’’ are wont to occur. 
It is said that this peculiarity was the cause of the sudden stoppage 
of the career of ‘‘ The Tetrarch,’’ whose enormous stride and 
wonderful action enabled him to make hacks of all and sundry 
that tried conclusions with him. 

Messrs. Pathé, the eminent kinematograph producers, by the 
use of their high-speed cameras, have been able to throw on the 
screen’ some exceedingly interesting photo films of men and 
animals in action, so ‘‘ slowed down”’ that each movement of limb 
and every phase of muscular exertion is plainly discernible. 
Thus we see the true action of the athlete and the swimmer, and 
that of the horse in the process of jumping or when fully extended 
at top speed, but so far we have not been favoured with the 
dynamics of the greyhound and the hare. When this is accom- 
plished five minutes’ enjoyment of the film demonstration will do 
more to enlighten those who may be interested in the subject than 
anything I, or even a far more lucid and efficient writer and 
alleged expert, could possibly evolve! 
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The Armament of Animals 


G. H. POWELL, 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 


IV—HORN, HIDE AND TUSK. 


NDER the first of these headings—the symbol in Hebrew 

literature of power and pride—we approach that which of all 
animal equipment, even were it not an almost exclusively mascu- 
line property, most obviously suggests the weapon of offence. 
The lion’s claw or the crocodile’s teeth may well be necessary to 
hold and tear their prey, except for such purposes neither weapon 
being obtrusively en évidence. But an agile quadruped jumping 
about with a lot of spiky implements on its head is, like a small 
boy brandishing an open pocket knife, a phenomenon suggestive 
of danger and mischief. 

All true “‘horny’’ matter being moreover, as scientists tell 
us, the epidermic tissue (albuminoid ‘‘ keratin’’) elsewhere ex- 
hibited in form of claws, hooves, scales, quills, &c., its accretion in 
particular spots seems to indicate the drawing together of a gener- 
ally protective material for a specially offensive purpose, while in 
the pachydermata (and the scale-bearing reptiles) there is a sug- 
gestion of ‘‘complete armour.”’ 

On the familiar subject of the horn certain criticisms will at 
once ‘‘ jump to the eyes’’ of every candid student of nature, the 
most obvious, perhaps, being the danger of placing an offensive 
armament (and so inviting attack) in close proximity to such vital 
organs as the brain or eye. 

Readers familiar with Landseer’s famous picture of the two 
stags engaged in deadly contest before a gallery of anxious and 
attentive females, will probably have experienced an acute sense 
of discomfort inspired by the uncertainty and untidiness of such 
a conflict, which seems so much more likely to end in horrid and 
unseemly mutilation than in any satisfaction or conclusive ‘‘knock- 
out blow.”’ 

True, it is a familiar fact that stags do thus kill each other, 
sometimes locked in a mutual ‘‘cornal’’? embrace. True also that 
except in the cases where one combatant (if it can be so styled) 
swallows the other whole, there is something rather ‘‘ messy ”’ 
about most conflicts, not excluding those of highly civilised man. 
But the case here considered seems particularly and gratuitously 
so. Still, it must be remembered that the human critic very 
possibly approaches the matter from the wrong standpoint. 
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The most authoritative of works of reference, it is to be noted, 
speaks of the horn as being primd facie ‘‘ the weapons (sic) project- 
ing from the heads of various species of animals,’’ &c., &c. 

This may be true enough of a great many. But with a large 
number of others, certainly with those of the popular and well- 
known deer tribe, it is open to anvone to suggest that the decora- 
tive and even the celative element enter largely into the question. 

In the sense of an inimitable observation of George Mere- 
dith’s (apropos of the female hair) that woman is “‘ largely vege- 
table,’’ something of the kind may surely be said of our park 
pets and forest quarries—the red and fallow deer. Both in 
colouring and design there is a distinct suggestion of kinship 
between “these beautiful elements of wild life and the graceful 
branches and brown stems flecked with sunlight, of their native 
surroundings. The stag has as good reason for wishing to 
appear a part of the wood that shelters him, as the tiger in identi- 
fving his stripes with the rushy jungle. 

Most of such theories, as we have observed elsewhere, tend to 
conclude in elastic compromise, a picturesque suggestion here and 
there, a tentative inquiry elsewhere into the mysteries of the Great 
Mother, as often ‘‘ red in tooth and claw’’ with what may seem 
futile atrocity, as in the cautious language of Dr. Paley, “‘ bene- 
ficent yet not optimistic.”’ 

To return to the realm of palpable fact, the tusks of that 
venerable giant elephant, the mammoth, are far too ‘‘curly’’ to 
be of the slightest hostile use, and rather threaten the owner. 
While in familiar modern examples the objections to the ‘‘ branch- 
ing’’ order of horn are obvious enough. To a set of antlers ever 
so handily mounted any schoolboy would have sense enough to 
prefer a spear or sword. 

The very multiplicity of ‘‘ points,’’ while enhancing the 
picturesqueness, serve to neutralize the effect of the weapon, since 
only one (or with tremendous force or by a singular accident two) 
can be utilized at once. While in the case (as of the elk) where the 
horn is broad and shovel shaped, its use as an effective point or 
blade must be vet more hopelessly precarious. 

Such instruments separately and securely framed, and 
in the grasp of man, could never compare with the rudest sword 
or spear; while the horns most similar to these simple weapons 
would clearly be in themselves the most useful, though all alike 
suffer from their alarming proximity to brain and eye. 

Oxen and buffaloes, with this reservation, might seem the 
best armed of the cloven-footed tribe, while a perfect forest of 
“‘hornage’’ may be described as thrown away upon the antelopes 
whose only real defence, as they know well enough, is in their 
fleetness of foot. It has been seen that what we class technically 
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as ‘‘armament”’ varies in actual fact from the merest superficial 
decoration to the most practical ‘‘ tools of the trade.”’ 

For clutching and tearing, doubtless, the hook is desirable if 
not essential, but for effective warfare, all along the line, the 
straight weapon bears the palm, the indirect or curved being an 
illustration of that ‘‘longest way round,’’ which is not ‘the 
shortest way home.’’ 


STAGS FIGHTING : LOCKED HORNS. 


The tremendous force of the blow delivered by lion or tiger’ 
(to which reference has been made*) has of course nothing to do 
with the cruel claws which are safely withdrawn for the purposes 
of solid impact. Putting the paw (and claw) aside, perhaps the 
most deadly of curved weapons in nature’s arsenal is the lower 
tusk of the wild boar—classed by high authorities as the bravest 


of quadrupeds—with its terrific capacity for ‘‘ripping-up’’ the 
horse and even the person of his human pursuer. 

The leverage, so to speak, being all against the pig, whose 
long head is in itself a heavy weight, this form of attack, again, 
is an expensive one, requiring immense strength—and doubtless 


*Armament of Animals: Chap. II., Cat and Dog. 
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thousands of years of specialist evolution—for its effective opera- 
tion. 

It might seem more congenial to the Asiatic rhinoceros who 
uses one of his lower teeth in the same fashion, while the African 
works the horn, with stupendous force, for all it is worth. The 
immense bulk and weight of this monster (which perhaps _ re- 
sembles an armoured car or tank more than any vegetarian 
creature) protected by double plates of adamantine hide and 
applied to a penetrating weapon of from 12 inches to two or three 
feet (in extreme cases) has taxed the descriptive powers of some of 
the most eloquent writers. 

To modern students the idea of so large a weapon as the single 
horn being rammed through horse and saddle is a feat more sug- 
gestive of steam or petrol than of animal dynamics. But fortu- 
nately the brute is as clumsy and timid as he is heavily armed. 
It may be noted that in the famous and better known Dikeros, 
which sports no tusks, we have the same apparent waste of force 
already noted in the deer. If the two horns, slightly curved 
together, could meet for hostile purposes like the nippers of the 
stagbeetle, they would be of some use. As it is, we do not know 
that they suggest anything but a possible view that Nature what 
time she finished ‘‘creation’’ and packed up the scraps in that 
wondrous portmanteau the hippopotamus, found a few depreciated 
weapons over which she knew not what to do with. 

The no less monstrous and more clumsy Behemoth, if he can 
scarcely be said to bear arms, has his own peculiar way of fight- 
ing, which is to rush at his adversary with half open mouth, as 
if he would ‘‘rub you out,’’ some writer describes it, ‘‘ against 
some solid object in the background.”’ 

To the hunter this must rather resemble being charged by 
half a shop-front of hardware, few dental instruments, ploughs or 
mowing machines being more formidable than the ‘ spear-like’”’ 
incisors normally used by the vegetarian hippo. for his quasi- 
agricultural purposes. 

The defensive hide of the pachydermata doubtless compen- 
sates them, to some extent, for obvious drawbacks, leaving a 
general appearance faintly suggestive, at the present day, of an 
armoured car or tank. 

The tortoise, model of the ancient Roman military imitation, 
‘creeping to the wall,’’ would perhaps be the most completely 
protected of animals. And the lobster with his jointed armour, 
double nippers, and vivacious instincts the most terrifying of 
antagonists, of their size. But we must not descend lower or the 
reader might be overwhelmed with the horrors of insect life. 

Horn, let it be recalled, is worn, in varied form, at both ends 
of the animal concerned, head and feet. The hoof of a mule may 
often be as formidable a weapon as the steel-clad hind leg of the 
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kangaroo, though the kick of any ordinary quadruped has the 
disadvantage of dealing a blow that cannot be exactly aimed, and 
represents, we may Say, in most cases an insensate or purely 
animal explosion of passion, though as a general defence, or 
‘clearing away ”’ of objects in the rear it may be effective enough. 

If the tusk may be classed as a quasi-accidental weapon, the 


AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 


jaw in horse or donkey can be applied with terrific force, in spite 
of its small compass. In the case of that awful monstrosity, the 


ce 


equine ‘‘man-eater,’’ it is the murderous fury of the vicious 
stallion that makes the most of a mechanism ill adapted, in itself, 
for fighting purposes. 

In a case recorded among the sensational pastimes of an 
Indian Court, the horse, a ferocious specimen already responsible 
for several human lives—the victims being pursued and seized by 

‘the creature in its teeth and shaken to death—succeeded in com- 
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pletely defeating, in an open arena, one of the finest and fiercest 
of Bengal tigers. 

For details the reader may be referred to the account, which 
describes various forms of animal contest from cock and quail to 
elephant and rhinoceros.* 

It may be here noted that the incessant effort of the feline 
combatant was to get a secure hold of its adversary’s shoulder, 
the horse shifting its position with some skill to avoid this. 
Finally a skilful or fortunate kick smashed the tiger’s jaw and 
sent the brute howling back to his den. 

Apropos of such contests, rarely seen in modern days, one 
may recall the fact that for the popular shows of ancient Rome 
(excellently described by Whyte Melville and Chas. Kingsley), 
practically every known species of ‘‘the larger Fauna’’ was 
brought upon the stage for the amusement of the degraded multi- 
tude. 

A scientific record of their performances (known to most 
readers from the graphic pages of ‘‘ The Gladiators’’) would be an 
important contribution to the present sketch. 

Whatever wonders they could perform on deer or buffalo— 
the rival hosts of carnivora and ungulates are at eternal warfare— 
the heavier felidz, it may safely be asserted, could make ghastly 
messes of each other, and get but little change out of the uncon- 
genial and unromantic pachyderm. In the elephant the “ pile- 
driving’’ capacity of the huge feet provides more in the way of 
‘armament ’’ than the sensitive trunk, which in its flexibility and 
intelligent use would seem to come nearer to the human arm than 
any other instrument possessed by a quadruped. The amiable 
and affectionate monster which can tear up a young tree by the 
roots, delicately ‘‘hand’’ half a penny bun, or pile teak (a process 
not very remote from building), might perform tricks of a more 
definitely industrial nature, while air and water power are in a 
sense ‘‘laid on’’ to the singular tool he uses for such varied pur- 
poses. Without peering unduly into creative philosophy—or 
fancv—a question moots itself, in conclusion, as to the theory of 
animal clothing in certain departments. 

Lion and tiger, for example, seem lightly and reasonably 
clad as seldom in conflict with one another, and having no very 
dangerous enemy. Why or against what are the armour-plated 
ungulates so heavily and warmly protected ? 

Or is this a solitary anticipation of modern fire-arms ? 

Some light may be thrown upon this subject by the accounts 
recently given of the old prehistoric Triceratops, a creature be- 
lieved to have perished through ‘‘ over-specialisation in armour- 
plating.’’+ This was designed apparently to protect it against its 
arch-enemy the carnivorous Keratosaurus, a monster armed with 
formidable teeth and walking on its hind legs. 


*Knighton. Private Life of an Indian King. 
+ See Ill. Lon. News, Jan. 3, 1920. 
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MOSSIE LINTON. 


FTER a lapse of six years, the Amateur Championship will 

be plaved for again: on this occasion over the Honourable 
Company’s links at Muirfield, probably in June, and it is com- 
forting to reflect that the control of the event is at last in the 
hands of the right body. As predicted in our December number, 
the number of aspirants, if they do not become actual competitors, 
is likely to be very great in view of the fact that there are to-day 
so many really first-class amateur players. It will be interesting 
to see how the Royal and Ancient will overcome the increasing 
difficulties connected with the selection of players, particularly 
those from abroad. 

In a recent issue of Golf Illustrated Mr. Hilton complains 
of the conservatism of the Royal and Ancient Club and _ their 
opposition to the introduction of innovations, but—are innovations 
necessary ?. One wonders. Mr. Hilton refers to the new genera- 
tion of golfers who are blessed (?) with a more progressive spirit, 
but so far from seeing in that that it is all for the good of the 
game, it seems to us that it is this same spirit of so-called progress 
that bids fair to spoil the game, qua game. 

In the same number of that periodical a trenchant letter 
appears over the signature of Mr. Alan Macfie, the first winner 
of the Amateur Championship. Mr. Macfie, we are gratified to 
observe, holds the same point of view regarding stroke play as we 
expressed in our last number in relation to the Amateur Cham- 
pionship, and states his opinion fortissimo. As his letter is sure 
of wide circulation, we hope his words will be pondered by the 
‘““progressives.’’ He deplores this mania for scoring, but fears 
that it is too deeply ingrained to be eradicated. Perhaps so, but 
it may be checked. 

Mr. Macfie points out that very soon the number of players 
with every qualification for entering the lists of the Amateur 
Championship will become so great as to be quite unwieldy. Sup- 
pose—and we would make it clear that we merely ask our readers 
to imagine a possible situation; we make no suggestion—the 
Amateur Championship were abolished, would it matter to the 
enjoyment of the game? That after all is or should be the only 
thing that does matter. The original underlying idea of holding 
a championship meeting was to promote interest in the game, and 
goodness knows that is not necessary to-day! Probably those 
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who understand golf best and appreciate it most have no interest 
in competitions of any nature whatsoever. 

It is quite certain that it is only a question of time before the 
United States break away. They can hardly do otherwise. 
Already they have abolished the stymie, and other “‘ innovations ”’ 
will inevitably follow, for the lessons of history show that they 
will not long continue to tolerate being ‘‘bossed’’ from St. 
Andrews. But the game—our game—will not suffer from con- 
servatism : possibly au contraire. As a matter of fact, golf—real 
golf—is a most conservative thing, and it was pleasing to learn 
that the Royal and Ancient, when approached for paternal advice 
as to the best lines to follow in introducing golf as one of the 
items in the programme of events in the coming Olympic Games 
to be held in Antwerp this vear, very properly refused to have 
anything to do with it. 

All this indicates that in the spread of the game the new- 
comers to it have a quite wrong conception of it—in which, 
unhappily, they are assisted by many writers on the subject—but 
it was with real pain that we observed a well-known writer actually 
stating the other day in one of our leading morning papers that 
plaving for ‘‘ outside money,’’ even if it be no more than “‘ the price 
of a ball,’’ is beneficial and ‘‘makes a wonderful difference to 
the atmosphere in which plavers have their being.’’ It does! 
Having—if we read him correctly—advanced the theory that play- 
ing for money promotes keenness, he then proceeds to abuse 
players who do not find it necessary to play for each other’s 
money, accusing them of being conceited, self-centred and vain, 
and prone to forget the spirit and strain the letter of golfing law 
in their ‘‘ avid desire for victory.’’ . . . It is quite comic, and 
difficult to see how he reconciles the two things, but—*‘ outside 
money ”’ and “the price of a ball’’—good God! 

The great ball problem is still undecided—golf has become 
such a business—and the burning question of to standardise or 
not to standardise is not vet settled, although negotiations are 
proceeding. As we have stated before, while all reasonable con- 
sideration must be extended to the industry, the game cannot be 
allowed to be run by the trade. 

Put shortly, the ball makers are averse to standardising, and 
in this they appear to have the support of the professional players, 
although the latter seem to have expressed themselves as willing 
to accept the decision of the Ruling Body, while amateur opinion, 
on the whole, indicates a desire to have a standard ball. It is a 
most difficult problem, and while, as we have stated, we ourselves 
favour a standard ball, on lines previously laid down, if the 
makers stand out—and one must admit that they have put forward 
quite cogent reasons to support their attitude—it would be unfair 
to coerce them, for, after all, the users of the various balls have 
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themselves helped to create the position. St. Andrews is going 
to have a busy time. However, as the trade has shown praise- 
worthy readiness to assist the sub-committee in the matter, a 
workable solution may certainly be looked for. The plea that 
restriction to one type of ball would discourage the inventiveness 
of .the makers does not depress us; the game suffers enough from 
that as it is. Constantly new inventions appear, designed to 
assist the players to find the hole, and seem to have a ready sale 
amongst many people—doubtless of the ‘‘ progressive’’ school— 
who seem to have a positive craze for these monstrosities and are 
apparently never so happy as when experimenting with something 
““new’”’: that blesséd word. But they bring little comfort and 
are soon discarded—for others. It is the old story of the late 
John Roberts and his umbrella: success lies in the individual. 

As with the amateurs, a most interesting struggle for the 
laurels may be safely predicted this vear among the professionals, 
and it would not in the least surprise us if one of the less known 
of the leading lights, such as Tom Fernie, were to take premier 
place, although the performances of the past vear point unmis- 
- takably to Mitchell and Duncan as the most likely stars. The 
Open Championship takes place this year at Deal, provided the 
links is found playable. It will follow the Amateur event and we 
hope the powers that be will not jam the two dates too closely 
together. It will be instructive to see how the American contin- 
gents, both amateur and professional, fare, and while there is little 
basis for comparison, we are not inclined to think that either the 
Amateur or Open Championships will be won by a competitor 
from overseas. 
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In Memoriam 


CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ALCOCK, 
K.B.E., D.S:C. 


The BADMINTON MaGAZINE, in common with all sportsmen, 
mourns the death of Captain Sir John Alcock, K.B.E., 
D.S.C., on December 19th last, while flying a new machine 
to the Paris Aero Exhibition. Inte the circumstances of his 
deatn it is not necessary any more to enter, but that his 
loss leaves Britain in general and Aviation in particular 
immeasurably the poorer is unfortunately only too evident. 

His Atlantic Flight (which he described so well in these 
pages last September) even now seems scarcely to have been 
fully appreciated by the general public. It was an epic feat 
which will keep his name alive when many another famous 
name is buried and forgotten in the crowded past. No less 
renowned and revered will it be to future generations than 
that of Columbus or the Pilgrim Fathers. 


His war record, too, and his more recent activities, were 
those of devotion to a duty which he appreciated so fully to 
be his to his country and, later, to his employers, and in 
the execution of which he eventually met his death. 


But it was not for his fame, nor for his faithfulness, 
nor even for his fearlessness, that he was chiefly endeared 
to those who had the honour and the treasure of his friend- 
ship. It was for something much less and yet far greater 
than any of these. It was what for want of a better word 
we must call his ‘‘ naturalness.’’ From first to last he was 
plain, unsophisticated ‘‘ Jack ’’ to all his friends. In the 
hour of his greatest triumph, when honours were being 
heaped upon him, and when the Press was focussing upon 
him the limelight of publicity which he quite genuinely 
detested, he remained the same quiet, imperturbable, rather 
shy, absolutely sincere man whom we had always known, 
utterly unaffected by the conceit which tends a little to mar 
the charm of many others who achieve fame. 


It is, then, a clever, conscientious worker ; a true sports- 
man; a gallant English gentleman ; but, above all, a friend 
as true as steel, whom we mourn with so real a sorrow, yet 
with so live a pride. 


Devils Mate 


A SHORT STORY 
BY 


F, A. M. WEBSTER. 


ILARY BLENT looked at the five cards in his hand, with 

something worse than dislike. They comprised the ace of 
spades, a pair of fours (hearts and diamonds), and a Jack and 
two of clubs. For a second he debated the advisability of hold- 
ing the fours and the ace; finally he retained only the latter. 
Picking up the new cards dealt to him he discovered two fresh 
fours in place of those he had discarded. 

This was typical of the luck which had dogged him through- 
out the evening. Even if he had held ‘‘four of a kind”’ he felt 
sure that he would not have won, there would have been better 
hands against him. 

With a silent curse he threw down his hand and sat back to 
watch the play of his four companions. The betting ran high, 
as it usually did at that particular house. Blent watched the 
anxious, tense expressions upon the whisky-flushed faces of the 
poker players, and thought what a fool he was to be one of the 
number. 

His eyes took in the rich appointments of the room, and he 
thought of his less pretentious but equally comfortable chambers 
in the Temple, where he might have spent a happier evening over 
the chess board with a clever opponent. He had been a keen 
devotee of chess during the whole of his Oxford days, and had, 
moreover, represented his University with some distinction. A 
brilliantly analytical faculty and a liking for law had induced him 
to ‘‘eat his dinners’’ in the hope of some day “ taking silk.’’ 

Called to the Bar two vears before, Blent had already begun 
to make a name for himself when he fell in with a clever, but 
neurotic set of men, untiringly intent upon finding fresh excite- 
ment. 

This everlasting craving for excitement was also- the weak 
point in Blent’s composition. At first he had joined in these 
men’s futilities from idle curiosity alone, but, lately, the lust of 
gambling had possessed him to the detriment of his work. 

The present evening was the culmination of six months of 
folly, which had cost Blent the promise of a prosperous practice, 
while seriously involving his finances. 

His eyes wandered from the glowing facets of a cut-glass 
decanter, set upon the side table, to the suits of armour which 
gleamed dully in the firelight; travelling around the walls his 
gaze was arrested by the stern eyes of Paul the Apostle, set in the 
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face painted by an old master, which, throughout the evening, 
had seemed to follow his every movement. He was dimly con- 
scious of a vague resentment in his mind at the rebuke and dis- 
approval portrayed by the painter. 

He had, however, hardly begun to analyse his own feelings 
when his host broke the spell of his musings by a loud laugh as 
he threw down his cards and claimed the “ Jack Pot.’’ 

With the searching, insistent eyes holding his own, Blent 
rose from the table, determined to have done with this folly of 
poker playing once for all. 

‘“What’s up, Blent,’’ asked Merridew, his host, *‘ want 
another drink ?” 

““No, thank you, I think I'll be getting home.”’ 

‘‘ Hang it, man, you can’t break up the party yet; why, it is 
not even midnight.”’ 

Blent shook his head and moved towards the door. Just as 
his hand grasped the knob Jim Hart, a quiet, saturnine man, 
spoke. 
‘*Perhaps Blent has lost more than he can afford and thinks 
it well to get out in time.” 

Whether the words were spoken with intent or not, the remark 
was certainly unfortunate, in that it served to rouse all the 
obstinacy of Blent’s nature. 

‘Tf I have lost more than I can afford it is my own business, 
Hart, but if you insinuate that I have not the courage to con- 
tinue the game, I will certainly go on, provided the stakes are 
doubled !”’ 

““Oh come, Blent,’’ said Merridew, ‘‘ the price is pretty steep 
already.” 

“* Either we double the stakes and continue to play without 
a limit, or I’m going home,’’ answered Blent, stubbornly. 

Blent sat down again and play recommenced, but with this 
subtle difference, that now all the players felt that big issues were 
at stake. The ordinary conversation of the card table was aban- 
doned and only the conventional phrases necessary for the 
conduct of the game emploved. The frequent ‘‘swish’’ of soda- 
water squirted into whisky accompanied the progress of Blent’s 
bad luck, for he continued to lose steadily and just as steadily 
Jim Hart continued to win, piling up first notes and gold, and 
subsequently 1.0.U.’s. 

The game ultimately resolved itself into a duel between 
Blent and Hart, with all the luck on the latter’s side, and with 
each particularly pronounced failure, Blent found the eyes of 
St. Paul fixed upon him. : 

At the end of two hours two of the other players refused to 
go on, and Merridew obviously wished also to stop, but Blent, 
who had drunk a great deal more than he could carry, insisted 
upon his revenge against Hart. 
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For a moment the opponents looked straight into each other's 
eves. 

'  **T won’t play poker with you any longer, Blent,’’ said Hart, 

‘‘for your judgment is rotten and your play wild, but | will cut 
once against you, double or quits, for your I.0.U.’s, which are 
here.”’ 

‘* Done, by God!” shouted Blent, stumbling to his feet. 

The other three men looked curiously at the pair, as they 
stood there with the table between them, littered and surrounded 
with cards and garnished with empty tumblers and overflowing 
ashtrays. Blent was white to the lips, and his hand trembled 
slightly as he swept the hair back from his forehead. Hart, 
dark, calm and inscrutable, turned to Merridew. 

‘*May I trouble vou for a new pack ?’’ he asked. 

Merridew reached out to the sideboard and threw’ an 
unopened pack on to the table. 

‘*T wish to heaven vou’d drop this nonsense,’’ he said. 

‘“No! No!!’’ exclaimed Blent feverishly, ‘‘open the pack 
and shuffle.”’ 

When the cards were on the table ready, Hart leaned forward. 

** You are determined on this, Blent ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely ! Why don’t you cut ?” 

Hart shrugged shoulders, flicked the ash from his 
cigarette, and stretched out his right hand. With maddening 
precision he paused. 

“One cut I think we agreed, and aces to count low ?”’ 

““Yes, damn you, ves!” 

A card fluttered face upwards on the table. It was the two 
of hearts! 

A gasp of relief escaped through Blent’s clenched teeth, for 
he was playing for his whole future and he knew it. 

It seemed now that he could not possibly lose, and, with the 
tension broken, a man moved away for an instant to take a 
cigarette from a box on a side table. Merridew reshuffled the 
cards and put them down ready in the centre of the table. 

With absolute assurance Blent, whose glass of whisky and 
soda was in his right hand, stretched out his left and cut the pack. 
The card he turned up was the ace of spades! 

For a long moment there was absolute silence, as the unfor- 
tunate man gazed spell-bound upon the death card. He raised 
his head and met once more the eyes of St. Paul. 

With a wild laugh he drew back his right hand and flung 
his glass crashing through the picture. 

““You’ve spoiled my luck,’’ he velled, ‘‘and I renounce vou, 
and all that vou stand for.” 

Next second he had crashed down in a swoon upon the floor. 

When he recovered he found himself alone with his host and 
apologised shamefacedly to Merridew for his bad behaviour. 
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‘“It seemed to-night as if a devil entered into me,’’ he said, 
“‘and those cold, critical eyes maddened me beyond endurance.”’ 

** That’s all right,’’ Merridew replied; ‘‘ but look here, Blent, 
our way of life is not yours. We all like you, and, if you are 
hipped I’ll square up with Hart and you can repay me when you 
like. I guess we are all rather better off than you, and I don’t 
want to see you spoil your chances through associating with my 
friends.”’ 

“It’s good of you, old man, but I’ve played and I must pay. 
I can do it all right. I will see Hart before the end of the week 
and redeem my paper.”’ 

Outside the block of flats where Merridew lived Blent found 
that snow was falling fast and an icy wind whipped his face as 
he turned to the left and made his way across Westminster Bridge. 

In the shadow of the Houses of Parliament a man stopped 
him and asked for a light for his cigar. The voice was vaguely 
familiar, and, as the man opened his coat to get out his case his 
shirt gleamed whitely in the gloom. 

Blent waited until the stranger had rebuttoned his coat before 
he struck a match. By the tiny flame he saw a face, strangely 
like that of Hart, leaning towards him. It was a countenance 
informed of the most devilish cunning and deadly purpose, at 
sight of which Blent dropped the match and involuntarily 
crossed himself, while his heart seemed to miss a beat and stand 
still. 

‘* By that symbol you have saved yourself for the moment, 
and your soul is safe also,’’ said a cold voice from the darkness. 
Each word cut like a whip lash. ‘‘ But remember that you have 
renounced your God this night, and, next time you employ His 
sign, your life is forfeit to me.”’ 

For a second Blent rested against the coping of the bridge 
stupefied with horror; then he lit another match, but, so far as he 
could see by the frail ray of light, the road was empty, nor could 
he catch the echo of footsteps, although he listened intently. 


Il. 


It would have been hard for even his oldest friend to recog- 
nise Hilary Blent as the decrepit old man of thirty-eight who 
lounged across the Place de Rennes, and, entering the Café d’ 
Alencon, made his bow to Madame du Comptoir, exalted upon 
her throne. 

Looking about the room for a brief moment he failed to find 
anyone he knew. 

There were few at the little tables; nearly everyone preferred 
the soft scented air outside beneath the awning. 

Blent chose a seat in a far corner and gave his order for 
Absinthe Pernod to the waiter. When the opalescent, greenish- 
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yellow liquid was placed upon the table before him he remained a 
moment gazing on it fondly, then fell to musing. 

The years had not treated Blent kindly. His figure was still 
singularly lithe and supple, his hair black and wavy, the brain 
beneath that tumbled thatch still acute, but his eyes were desper- 
ately tired, and about them were circles and lines of wild living 
that never would be wholly erased. 

After that fateful night at Merridew’s flat he had shut up his 
chambers in the Temple, and, for a time, had lived in hell, feeding 
upon the bitter memory of lost hopes and golden opportunities 
thrown away. 

A series of brilliant political articles contributed to a London 
daily had earned for him a secretaryship to a Member of 
Parliament, and then had come his marriage. <A wildly romantic 
love match, which had rendered life unspeakably glorious for one 
whole year, at the end of which the Devil had jogged his elbow 
again. Chance, the fickle goddess, had lavished her favours upon 
him, until he was well enmeshed in her toils, when she had aban- 
doned him to his fate. 

‘He had speculated wildly to retrieve his fallen fortunes, and 
his employer had paid his debts, but dispensed with his services. 

Things went from bad to worse, his home was sold up, his 
wife and child sent into rooms in a mean street in a poor part 
of London, and he himself had had to come to Paris as foreign 
correspondent for a London paper. The work brought in just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, and a roof above his 
wife’s head. More than once he had saved enough to start a 
home in France, but each time Chance had wooed him with fair 
promises of what he, with his good brains, might do, had he but 
a little capital with which to start. Each time he had succumbed, 
winning at first, but never knowing when to stop, and losing 
always in the long run. 

Recently he had been drinking heavily, and had _ several 
times failed to send his Editor the promised ‘‘ copy.’’ Now he 
was a derelict without employment and without means of earning 
money to send to his wife. 

His wonderful ability as a chess plaver had retained for him 
an entrée to certain intellectual clubs in Paris, but, otherwise, 
society recognised him-.no longer. 

He finished his absinthe slowly, and was about to depart 
when he recognised, coming towards him across the room, the 
Count de la Lavel, with whom he had many times played chess 
at a certain famous club, noted as a resort of the best intellects in 
France. 

““Ah! Monsieur Blent!’’ said the Count, seating himself at 
the table, ‘‘it is a pleasure to see you once more. Your name 
has been many times mentioned at the club of late, but no one 
knew of your whereabouts.”’ 
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The Count having ordered an apéritif, continued : 

“The Grand Duke Borisloff is in Paris and is claiming a 
triumph over us all.” 

‘Indeed ! and how is that ?’’. 

‘‘He has set a problem which, so far, all the greatest chess 
players in France have failed to solve.”’ 

‘‘You interest. me greatly. It is some months since | have 
set a board, but I should much like to hear the details of this 
unsolvable problem.”’ 

‘The details are simple enough, Monsieur, but the solution 
is so hard to find, and the Grand Duke is so sure that he has 
propounded an impossible problem, that he is offering a hundred 
thousand francs to any chess player who can find the answer 
within an hour.”’ 

To a man of Blent’s curious nature the matter was of a 
peculiar interest. In the first place he was an accomplished chess 
player, and secondly, the gambling spirit inherent in him bade 
him endeavour to secure the five thousand pounds which would 
suffice to restore his fallen fortunes. It was, therefore, with great 
eagerness that he questioned the Frenchman. 

‘‘Tell me, Count,’’ said he, ‘‘is this offer made publicly or 
confined to the members of your distinguished Club ?”’ 

‘No, the competition is open, and several noted players will 
meet the Duke at the Club to-morrow evening, to pit their brains 
against his.” 

““ Would you think it presumptuous if I asked you to use 
your influence to obtain for me an invitation to meet the Grand 
Duke in this contest ?”’ 

‘* With all the pleasure in the world, Monsieur. Indeed, it 
was my hope, when | saw you sitting here, that I might be able 
to induce you to attempt to solve the problem. The Committee 
would have sent you a formal invitation several days ago but your 
whereabouts were unknown to us.”’ 

“It is very kind of vou. At what time to-morrow evening 
shall | come to the Club ?” 

“If you will do me the honour of dining with me I shall be 
delighted, and we will go on to the Club afterwards. The Grand 
Duke will be there at seven o’clock, but there are many aspirants 
for the prize, so that we need not arrive before ten o’clock.”’ 

The next night after dinner the Count drove his guest to the 
Club, but found no opportunity of presenting him to the Russian, 
for a game was already in progress when they arrived. 

For the best part of two hours the Count and his guest 
watched the play, and then Blent’s name was called. He went 
forward and took his seat; but the Grand Duke sat with head bent 
and eyes intent upon the board before him, never raising so much 
as an eyelash to see whom his new opponent might be. 

Once Blent’s eyes were fixed upon the board he did not raise 
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them again, for, apart from the absorbing nature of the contest, 
his whole future was at stake and his every faculty concentrated 
upon the solution of the problem. 

There were but four pieces upon the board, and it seemed, 
at first, that the solution must be easy, or a stalemate inevitable, 
but as one thought about it the problem offered unusual points, 
and the solution became more elusive. After awhile Blent thought 
he had discovered the sequence of moves which would lead to 
success. 

He shifted one piece to a fresh square, but the Russian’s 
sharply exclaimed ‘‘ No!’ stopped him. 

For upwards of half an hour more he pondered the problem 
before he moved again. This time his- opponent did not speak, 
but made a counter move. The concentration of intelligence 
and interest around the table became tangible, for this was the 
first time the Grand Duke had moved a piece. 

Just at that moment the time-keeper murmured ‘“‘ Four 
minutes more,’’ and now Blent saw clearly, and made quickly, 
his next two moves, the Russian replying each time, so that there 
was no doubt that Blent was on the right track. 

There was absolute silence in the room, but Blent felt his 
heart racing against his ribs and could hardly draw his breath 
for nervous excitement. 

The time-keeper spoke again. 

‘‘ Two minutes more.” 

Blent now saw clearly his next, and final, move, which would 
complete the checkmate. 

He raised triumphant eyes to the Grand Duke, and, in that 
second, recognised the face of the man for whom he had kindled 
a light on Westminster Bridge on the evening he had hurled his 
glass into the pictured face of St. Paul at Merridew’s flat. At 
the same instant he became aware that the move he contemplated 
would leave the pieces upon the board in the formation of a 
perfect cross. ; 

With a gasp of horror he snatched back his hand from the 
chessman above which it was poised. A subtle smile overspread 
the saturnine features of the Russian. 

“‘One minute!’’ said the time-keeper. 

Blent thought of the years behind, he thought of the grey 
years ahead, and he thought also of all that five thousand pounds 
would mean to his wife and their child. He stretched out his 
hand firmly and completed the cross. 

“Devil’s Mate!’’ he cried, and crashed forward upon the 
table. 

A doctor hurried to his aid. 

After a brief examination he looked up. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘“‘our poor friend is quite dead. 
Heart failure, I believe.’’ 
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Sports at the Limbless Hospital, 
The Pavilion, Brighton. 


BY 
“PADRE,” 


FOREWORD 
By Lieut.-General Sir E. C. Bethune, K.C.B., C.V.O., Chairman, Disabled Society. 


There is no greater tonic to the mind of a man who has been unfortunate 
enough to lose a limb than to find out little by little how to conquer his disabilities. 
I myself, many years ago, had the misfortune to lose my right hand, and for six 
weeks as I lay in hospital I was exceedingly depressed, thinking that I was cut off 
from everything in the way of work or sport that I had performed up to the time 
of the loss. But I set myself to conquer difficulties and to learn to do everything 
that I possibly could, and, in a very much shorter time than I had thought possible, 
I found that the disabilities were vanishing one by one, and now there are very few 
things I wish to do that I cannot do. My advice to all my comrades similarly 
situated is, first of all, to set their teeth and deliberately fight against any feeling 
of impotence or a feeling that one is set apart as a cripple for the rest of one’s life. 
There is no such thing as a cripple, unless a man is so crippled in mind that he 
has not the strength to conquer trouble. Mechanical appliances are being invented 
and improved from day to day, and the fullest advantage should be taken of them, 
provided they are within the means of the purchaser. 

It is the object of the Disabled Society to try to help officers and men who 

have lost their limbs during this war to get the very best assistance, the. very best 
instruction, the very best facilities for getting over their losses. ‘‘ Sursum corda’’ 
- should be the motto of such men; I might even say ‘‘ Sursum cauda,”’ or ‘‘ Keep 
your tails up!’’? Never let any difficulties daunt or conquer you until you have 
mastered them and, judging from my own experience, what looks like a calamity 
can be turned to the strengthening of character which is so necessary for a man 
in this world’ 


N complying with the request that I should write an article on 

Sport at the Pavilion General Hospital, Brighton, I do so with 
some diffidence since I feel there are others more qualified to under- 
take such a task; but having taken the work in hand I will 
endeavour to give a summary of the year’s sport. 

First, let me say there are very few summer sports which have 
not been attempted, with a large measure of success; the most 
popular were cricket and swimming, although tennis had a very 
fair number of adherents. In the latter game obviously the one- 
armed man has an advantage, since he is able to get about the 
court, while the art of service is simply a matter of practice; but 
those who played wearing their peg-leg did wonderfully well. 
Several of the latter had played the game in pre-war days, and 
consequently at first found it a serious handicap, but it was simply 
remarkable how they were overcoming their difficulties towards 
the end of the season, pointing to the fact that men with an ampu- 
tation below the knee should find little difficulty, when fixed up 
with a good artificial leg ; while those with amputations above the 
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knee, though finding it more difficult, need have no hesitation in 
again taking up the game. 

Cricket was a great success, and a large number of matches 
were played, with varying results. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting was one against disabled officers, in which both sides 
showed how the will to succeed can raise men above their dis- 
abilities. 


ONE-LEGGED AND ONE-ARMED CRICKETERS. 


One man with an amputation above the knee, while wearing 
his peg-leg for batting, dispensed with it for wicket-keeping ; and 
he was the terror of the opposing batsman, for he stood close up 
for all the bowling, and was so smart in whipping off the bails 
that he was responsible for the downfall of many opponents. In 
one innings alone he stumped four batsmen who were all without 
disabilities. 

In fielding and bowling the one-armed men have a distinct 
advantage, but in batting the leg-cases more than hold their own, 
so long as the difficulty of providing runners is overcome; and in 
the matter of fielding they showed remarkable agility, whether 
wearing their peg-leg or not. Perhaps in batting the leg-cases 
showed the greater consistency in scoring, but undoubtedly the 
arm-cases showed remarkable hitting power. 

To turn to swimming, there, probably, the hospital record is 
unique. Swimming was first of all begun in Brill’s Baths, where, 
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thanks to the management, cheap tickets were issued for special 
hours. As soon as a fair number had taken up the sport, a series 
of inter-section races were organised, with such success that it was 
suggested that the stronger swimmers should bathe from the 
Palace Pier. About twenty or thirty men took advantage of the 
facilities offered, and soon there were one-armed, one-legged, and 
men having double amputations all swimming daily: many of 
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WAITING FOR IT. 


them took up diving, some from the highest diving boards, while 
fancy diving was quite popular. The spirit of the men was 
splendid, and to see the manner in which they overcame all diffi- 
culties opened the eyes of many onlookers to the fact that to lose 
one or two limbs does not, as used to be imagined, entirely 
incapacitate a man. The swimmers proving so keen, a race was 
arranged, from the Bathing Station on the Palace Pier to the 
shore, a distance of about 580 yards. All competitors, to the 
number of twenty-three, except one, completed the course. In- 
cluded in the number was one man with double amputations, 
each stump being only a few inches in length. 

Next, a swimming gala was organised, but owing to bad 
weather it was necessary to hold it in the baths; here again excel- 
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lent performances were accomplished, several exceptionally good 
times being recorded. 

The final event of the summer was a swimming test: the 
distance was about three-quarters of a mile, i.e., from the Palace 
Pier to the West Pier. Sixteen patients entered the water, of 
whom three men with only one arm, ten with one leg, and three 
with double amputations. Of these three one has only a few 
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inches of each stump left, the other two are double amputations 
below the knee. Fifteen completed the course, one having to 
leave the water half-way owing to cramp in the stump. It was 
perhaps the most unique swim that has ever taken place in 
history. 

Stoolball was also played, but in comparison to other games 
it did not prove very popular. 

Football has now started, but this game, of course, is only 
possible for arm-cases, and so far the ‘‘ Blue Boys’’ have given 
a very good account of themselves. It is necessary to procure for 
this game a goalkeeper who is not disabled. The chief difficulty 
is to arrange fixtures as the majority of the opposing teams are 
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afraid of the danger of charging a man on his armless side and so 
damaging his stump. 

Intimately connected with the Sports at the Pavilion are the 
Gymkhanas which take place annually. Although some of the 


PRACTISING TENNIS STROKES. 


Serving constitutes the chief difficulty for a one-armed man. 

But. the rule in regard to service has now been modified so 

as to allow the ball to be hit into the air with the racquet 
before it is served over the net. 


events of a gvmkhana are in no way connected with sport, yet a 


few deserve special mention. 
For instance, in the crutch race it was marvellous to see the 


manner in which the one-legged men raced—or rather hopped— 


‘ 
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towards their objective, and notwithstanding many tumbles, 
laughingly persevered in their endeavours to finish the course. 
More interesting than this event was the race for ‘‘ chair cases ’’— 
men whose amputations necessitated the use of a self-propelling 
chair. Although in the midst of the excitement two or three 
competitors fell out of their chairs, yet, refusing all aid, they 
quickly regained their ‘‘steeds’’ and, guiding and propelling 
them both deftly and skilfully, had the satisfaction of gaining 
minor prizes. The entrant who came in first in this race was a 
patient who has extremely high amputations, and familiarity has 
so bred contempt that he now scorns the aid of any well-meaning 
but (from his point of view) unnecessary assistance. Amongst 
other events | would refer to the ‘‘ wheel-barrow’”’ race, the leg 
amputations being pushed along the ground by their one-armed 
colleagues, who naturally resorted to any legitimate, and often 
laughable, method, whereby the equilibrium of the ‘‘ batrow”’ 
might be maintained. Before concluding the account of the 
Gymkhana, mention might be made of the so-called ‘‘ boat-race,’’ 
in which eight two-legged men sat astride a long pole and steered 
by a one-armed coxswain, with colours flying, made gallantly 
towards their goal. All these events caused so much merriment 
among the patients, and even amongst the visitors themselves, 
that one might be pardoned for forgetting that these men had, 
every one of them, lost an arm or a leg—sometimes both—and 
thereby suffered what appears to a civilian a dreadful and irrepar- 
able loss. 

A great deal of billiards is played all the vear through, the 
chief difficulty being to find an absolutely suitable rest for men 
with one arm. At the same time several here have developed into 
most skilful players, and can compete on level terms with their 
more fortunate comrades. There are several methods adopted by 
one-armed men: some use the ordinary method of holding their 
cue, while others hold the cue above the hand—much as one holds 
a penholder—instead of below, as with a two-handed player. 

There is one player who has lost both arms, and I mention 
his case because once more it demonstrates the triumph of mind 
over matter. This man by assiduous practice has taught himself 
to write, holding the pen or pencil in his teeth. I myself have 
seen letters, and drawings to scale, written and drawn in this way, 
and they are remarkably good examples of what may be accom- 
plished by perseverance. 

To conclude, sport in hospital in moderation has a very great 
moral effect as well as a health value, for it teaches the men that 
they can share in the enjoyments of life, it proves to them that 
they are not incapacitated, it gives them an incentive to keep on 
trying, teaching them self-reliance, and opens out unlimited possi- 
bilities of usefulness and power for the future. 


Training for Athletics 


BY 


MAJOR ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P.., 
R.A.M.C., 


AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
R.A.M.C. 


CHAPTER X. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES: ATHLETIC CLOTHING. 


N our introductory chapter we explained how running is inti- 
mately associated with many other forms of competitive exercise 
and is regarded by the boxer, the oarsman, and by participants 
in most other forms of sport as an essential feature in their train- 
ing. It cannot be said, however, that for track events any other 
form of exercise than running itself is a necessity. <A really fine 
runner is of course a magnificent physical specimen: he has not 
only well-built muscular legs and a good heart and lungs, but his 
abdominal muscles and those of his upper extremities are also 
well developed. And running in good style embodies the use of 
all these various parts, so that no extraneous exercises are really 
essential. Inasmuch, however, as the upper limbs receive rela- 
tively little work, it is often recommended to take a course of 
general physical culture with the intention of developing such 
muscles by special exercises ad hoc. We are somewhat sceptical 
as to the value of this advice. There is too great a tendency for 
ordinary physical exercises to develop muscles to a comparatively 
useless extent so far as running is concerned. The repetition of 
slow rhythmical purposeless movements does not contribute to that 
training of the nervous system which we have referred to in the 
process of evolving an athletic out of a non-athletic body. They 
tend to make a man muscularly self-conscious and destroy the 
perfect balance and fine co-ordination which distinguish an 
athlete in the real sense of the word from the merely ‘“‘ strong 
man.’’ Big muscles, it must be remembered, are not necessarily 
efficient in proportion to their size, and they tend to become para- 
sitic on the general system, so to speak, and to sap vitality on 
account of the nourishment required for their support. The 
acquisition of an extra bulk of muscular tissue will afford no 
guarantee that an athlete has been improved; the increase as well 
as the means of acquiring it may actually make him a loser. 
There are certain exceptions to this rule. It is well for any 
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runner to indulge in special abdominal exercises, for not only 
are the abdominal muscles likely to become neglected in ordinary 
running, but their development is an excellent thing for the 
internal organs. Mr. S.S. Abrahams, the Ex-Amateur Champion, 
always insisted on their particular value to the long jumper. 
There are many abdominal exercises, but simple though the pro- 
ceeding may be, there are none after all to surpass the practice of 
lying on the back with the arms and legs outstretched and raising 
the latter as high as possible, returning them slowly and steadily 
to the horizontal. This exercise should be repeated a dozen times 
in the day’s training, before proceeding on to the track and on 
returning to the dressing room. 

Special breathing exercises are unnecessary. There is no 
more need to teach a man who is used to exercise how to breathe 
than to teach him how to drink. Over-violent breathing exercises 
tend eventually to defeat the very purpose for which they are 
intended, for by fixing the chest in an expanded condition thev 
limit its expansion. 

There are however certain occasions when some indoor exer- 
cise should be taken, e.g. if the weather is too bad or there is an 
insuperable difficulty in going to the track. As indoor accom- 
modation is always limited such exercises must necessarily be of a 
character which is possible in a restricted space, and for running 
we would recommend the abdominal exercise above mentioned, 
skipping and the well-known ‘‘ W. G. George’s hundred up.”’ 

Skipping should only be regarded as a convenient substitute 
for the proper work on the track. The sight of men skipping in 
spiked shoes on the track is evidence that they cannot have appre- 
ciated the principle of exercise. Skipping will do nothing that 
running itself cannot do, and is merely an excellent makeshift 
reproducing some of the muscular movements of running with 
exercise for the heart and lungs which can be performed in an 
ordinary room. The same applies to the ‘“‘ hundred up’’ exercise, 
which is a process of vigorously hopping on alternate feet, raising 
the knees as high as possible but not proceeding forwards. Indoor 
exercises should always be performed in a thoroughly ventilated 
room. The windows should be wide open, so that even if, as in the 
City, the air cannot be termed pure it will be at least fresh. To 
our minds the disadvantage of exercising vigorously in a stuffy 
room or gymnasium which becomes contaminated with carbonic 
acid gas and other toxic products of exertion is a very considerable 
one. One of the present writers whilst engaged in particularly 
exacting professional work as House Surgeon in a London hospital 

vas unable to find leisure to travel to the running ground to train 
regularly, but invariably skipped hard every evening for from 
fifteen to thirty minutes on a flat part of the hospital roof. In this 
way he succeeded in keeping his running muscles as well as his 
heart and lungs in fairly good condition, so that he was enabled 
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to take full advantage of his comparatively rare visits to the track. 

Walking is of course in an entirely different category. In 
our chapters upon practical training we have stated that walking 
is a most valuable subsidiary exercise which is much neglected. 
Quite apart from the purely physical side it enables a long time 
to be spent in the open air without a great deal of exertion and it 
affords a most useful mental relaxation, particularly if combined 
with some diversion such as golf or anything approximating to a 
pleasurable expedition. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 


So simple are the impedimenta required for participation in 
athletics that a tendency exists even among prominent performers 
to be indifferent and careless about elementary details, which 
although apparently trivial may have considerable consequences. 
We have seen, for example, a crack quarter-miler competing in 
misshapen ill-fitting shoes which may well have meant a loss of 
five yards in a race; an extreme example no doubt but one very 
easily avoided. 

We will begin with a consideration of running shoes, the 
most important item of an athlete’s equipment. These must 
ensure a firm grip on the track and prevent the foot slipping back- 
wards when a stride is taken; for unless the feet can be firmly and 
securely planted at each stride the correct body balance cannot 
be maintained. For this reason shoes are provided with steel 
spikes held in place by stitching between the layers of the sole. 
Any supplementary fixing or detachable mounting is superfluous 
and adds unnecessary weight. The length of spike should vary 
with the conditions for which the shoes are intended: a long- 
distance runner will be most comfortable with a 3” spike, a middle- 
distance runner usually employs 3” to 3”, while a sprinter requires 
fully 3”, especially for a grass track. 

For hurdling and jumping two additional spikes should be 
fixed in each heel. Not two runners in a hundred take the trouble 
to ensure correct fitting of the shoes. They should fit like a glove 
and without being really painful they must necessarily compress 
the foot as they become moulded to its shape. They should be 
made to measure, and preferably by a shoemaker who has special 
experience of the work. Three pairs of shoes all in a condition 
of good repair should be in use; one, the oldest and relatively 
loose, for the earliest days of training ; for actual racing the newest 
pair which have not been stretched out of shape should be em- 
ployed, but these should have been worn on several previous 
occasions to ensure ease and comfort. 

In putting on a pair of running shoes a leather strap should be 
employed as a substitute for a shoe-horn. The strap is placed in 
the shoe and the toe portion is then worked on to the foot with the 
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fingers; the strap is then pulled upwards and the heel of the shoe 
will come into place. 

A new pair of shoes should be dressed with collan oil to soften 
the leather and enable it to bend more readily to the foot and at 
the same time to render it waterproof. 

After use, shoes should be well cleaned, particular care being 
taken to remove any dirt from the sides and spikes: they should 
then be placed in a warm place to dry. . Occasional oiling is 
desirable and periodical inspection is essential, particularly for 
looseness or bending of spikes and tearing of the stitching. 

Whipcord is the best material for laces and this again should 
be periodically tested and in any case a spare supply should 
always be taken to a race meeting. 

Toe-socks of thin chamois leather may be worn to protect the 
toes and take up any slackness, but the use of ordinary socks is to 
be deprecated. The slovenly practice of selecting shoes with no 
sort of shape or fit and so large that they literally wobble unless 
worn over thick socks and tied round and round with string has a 
disadvantage other than an aesthetic one. No athlete can run at 
his best unless he has a well fitting shoe and no shoe can fit 
properly unless worn upon the bare foot. If a pair of shoes 
become so stretched that they will not fit tightly unless socks are 
worn they should be discarded—for track running at any rate. 

Cross country running demands separate consideration. A 
type of shoe must be worn suitable for the course. When the 
ground is soft a shoe with short spikes set in a metal plate will 
give a good grip and the feet will not suffer. But if some of the 
running has to take place on the hard road a shoe with leather 
bars set across the sole will be more comfortable. 

Rubber shoes, so popular with many cross country runners, 
have many disadvantages, but are probably selected because they 
are not really unsuitable whatever the conditions. But for serious 
running one of the two types of shoe alluded to should be pre- 
ferred, and in order to be prepared for any sort of course both 
pairs should be included in the kit and the selection made on 
arrival when the nature of the going is discovered. 

We have condemned the use of socks for the track but this 
objection must be waived in the case of cross country running, 
when socks must be worn to protect the feet from rubbing and 
also to prevent the ingress of earth and small stones. Such socks 
may be of knitted wool or chamois leather and should reach only 
as far as the upper level of the shoe. (For the same reason many 
long jumpers prefer to wear socks, but the necessity in their case 
is not so urgent). 

As the feet are subjected to so many vicissitudes during a 
cross country run, special care as to the fit of the shoes should be 
taken. On the whole there is more danger in allowing the shoe 
to be too loose rather than too tight, for a loose shoe is perpetually 
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abrading the feet, sticks in the mud, and may even become pulled 
off. For very heavy going some special precaution for security 
is advisable in the shape of an ankle strap attached to the heel 
of the shoe or a lace bound round the instep, care being taken 
in no way to interfere with free movement of the ankles. 

Cross country shoes will naturally demand extra care to pre- 
serve their condition. They are subject to a great deal of damage 
from rough ground as well as the influence of damp: the stitching 
will therefore require frequent repair, and waterproofing by the 
application of oil must be done at regular intervals. 

Shorts.—These should also be made to measure by a tailor 
who really understands an athlete’s requirements. An ill-fitting 
garment, besides being a positive offence to the eyesight, may drag 
on the legs, cause discomfort, and hinder free movement. 

With all deference to the A.A.A. regulations on the subject, 
the length of the inner seam should be about seven inches for a 
man of average build. Less than this may be considered 
indecorous, whilst unnecessary length catches the knees and is a 
definite if slight impediment. 

The shorts should be cut fairly wide and should always be 
fastened at the back by a strap and buckle, while care must be 
taken to ensure that the top button is securely sewn on. 

Elastic round the waist is certainly not to be advised: it is 
liable to break at a critical moment, it is not adjustable and is 
rarely really comfortable, being either too loose or too tight. 

Silk is the best material from which to make shorts, as it slides 
easily over the skin and does not drag. 

Vest.—This should be made of cotton, usually termed gauze. 
It should fasten in front with buttons and have a neck sufficiently 
open for comfort and short sleeves. The sleeveless low-necked 
garment occasionally used by American and Continental runners 
is an absurdity rightly excluded from British athletic circles. 

If only for the sake of appearance the vest should be tucked 
inside the shorts. A man with his shirt outside his trousers never 
looks really well dressed ! 

There is no necessity to select bright coloured clothing for 
athletic wear, and the conventional plain white with a trimming 
of club colours is unsurpassable. Such a costume looks extremely 
well and washes well and possesses the merit of showing when 
washing is necessary. Some athletes go out of their way to select 
the most gaudy conspicuous colours and designs with the object 
of catching the judge’s eye more readily than their more sober- 
clad brethren. We can, as fairly experienced judges, assure them 
that any such expectation is ill-founded. 

For cross country running it is advisable to wear thicker and 
more durable clothing, and on account of the very dirty appearance 
which a race over muddy country generally produces it is advis- 
able to wear dark garments. The prolonged exposure which is so 
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very trying on a cold day induces many men to select a long 
sleeved jersey-like vest and it is an excellent precaution to wear 
long woollen mittens. 

A knitted woollen sweater should be worn throughout training 
except when the weather is very hot or fast work is being under- 
taken. So long as a man does not loaf about the ground no other 
covering is necessary. The jumper resting between his efforts 
will certainly need a muffler and a long overcoat and will be wise 
to err on the side of over-precaution against cold. 

CorKxs.—These simple adjuncts serve the purpose of helping 
to concentrate the attention and also of fixing the arms to prevent 
undue movement, whilst of course in no way inhibiting the 
necessary looseness of swing. It will be recalled that whenever 
a highly explosive effort is demanded the attempt is made to 
reduce all unnecessary movements, e.g., the respiratory muscles 
are fixed when a heavy weight is lifted, the facial muscles are fixed 
(in ‘‘a look of determination’’) when any great effort is to be 


made. 

The corks should be lightly gripped except when a special 
extreme effort is required, e.g., when finishing “‘all out,’’ for in 
this way a greater effort seems possible. Probably the slight 
fixation of the arms enables the respiratory muscles to work most 
advantageously. 


THE END. 


A.A.A. CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1919. THE SEVEN MILES WALK. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


We offer each month a prize or prizes to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for the February competition must be in by March rst, 
1920. Results of the February Competition will be announced in the 
April issue. No photographs can be returned except under special 
circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the February Competition 
must reach us not later than March 31st, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for March. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. 


Entries for our Special Christmas Competition, in which we in- 
creased our monthly offer of 6 guineas to 10 guineas, were very large. 
We reproduce in the following pages eleven photographs which have 
been chosen both for their merit qua photographs, and for their general 
interest. Our prize is divided as follows :—First prize: Mons. G. 
Romdenne, 155 rue Américaine, Bruxelles. And the remainder among 
the following five competitors :—Eng. Lieut.-Comdr. R. A. C. Michell, 
R.N.,. R.N. College, Osborne, I. of W.; Captain T. N. James, R.N., 
H.M.S. Cardiff, c/o G.P.O.; Mrs. Molony, Carkeel, East Budleigh, 
Devon; L. P. Mills, Lieut. 1st. Bedfordshires, Summerhill, Ashby 


Road, Burton-on-Trent; and Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, ‘‘ Sungate,’’ Sur- 
biton, Surrey. 
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A STRENUOUS GAME, 


An excellent photograph; but we are not quite sure whether the player will 
succeed in returning the ball; or whether he has already failed to do so. Can 
our readers throw any light on the matter? 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, 155 rue Américaine, Bruxelles. 
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A ‘‘ CAMEL ’’ LEAVING AFTER 15 IN. TURRET OF H.M.S. Warspite ; 
SHIP STEAMING 22 KNOTS. TAKEN AT SCAPA WHILE GUARDING 
THE GERMAN FLEET. 

Photograph by Eng. Lieut.-Comdr. R. A. C. Michell, R.N., R.N. College, 

Osborne, I. of W. 


WATER POLO AT THE MUCH-DISCUSSED PORT OF FIUME. H.M.S. Cardiff v. 
FRENCH CRUISER Cordonet. 
Photograph by Captain T. N. James, R.N., H.M.S. Cardiff, c/o. G.P.O. 
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A HALT FOR LUNCH WHILE SHIKARING IN INDIA. 
Photograph by Mrs. Molony, Carkeel, East Budleigh, Devon. 


VIEW FROM NAINI TAL, ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

The range in the background is the Himalayas, 60 miles away. Nauda Devi is 
the highest peak in the photograph, being over 26,000 ft. 
Photograph by L. P. Mills, Lieut. 1st Bed. Regt., Summerhill, Ashby Road, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
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MAKING A RE-MOUNT TAKE A JUMP AT SANDOWN PARK. 
Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, “‘ Sungate,’’ Surbiton, Surrey. 


THE BRITANNIA BEAGLES AFTER CROSSING THE DART FROM DARTMOUTH, 
MET AT MANOR FARM, GALMPTON, NEAR TORQUAY. 
The new Master, Commander G. L. O. Gibbs, D.S.O., R.N., is with the hounds, 
and a number of Cadets. 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon. 
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GOAL ! 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 24, Park Crescent, London, W.1. 


A CLOSE FINISH. 
Photograph by Mr. E. Coutt, Mosley House, Birtley, Durham Co. 
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PLENTY TO SPARE.”’ 
Photograph by J. T. W. Dunsby, Lieut. 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, Aldershot. 


CUB-HUNTING WITH THE WESTERN HOUNDS NEAR PENZANCE. 

The photograph shows an old dog-fox bolted into a net from a drain to blood young 
hounds. The fox is alive, and when released with 20 yds. start of hounds, managed 
to beat them and on reaching covert got clean away. 

Photograph by Mr. G. R. Barr, 95, Dartmouth Road, Brondesbury, N.W.2. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MAKK 


No. LXXXV. MAJOR V. P. MISA 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


N owner of horses is by no means necessarily a sportsman. The 

term is not seldom misapplied—and it means so much! There 
could be no higher praise than to say that anyone has acted in 
thoroughly sportsmanlike fashion; and when anyone of whom this can 
be said rides his own horses and has been for some years incidentally a 
Master of Hounds the epithet must be thoroughly merited. This 
being so, Major V. P. Misa assuredly comes well into the range of 
Sportsmen of Mark.”’ 

Almost exactly the third of a century has passed since he first 
ran horses. This was in Spain, the year, to be precise, 1887, and a 
mare by Ruy Blas—Lancaster Lass was the first animal to carry the 
colours, white, red sleeves, cross belts and cap. Since the present 
King of Spain has become an owner of horses, and it may be added a 
remarkably successful one, some interest has been taken in the Spanish 
Turf. M. de Neuter, who manages for the ‘‘ Duke of Toledo,’’ as it 
pleases His Majesty to be described, has lately been good enough to 
send me a snapshot of the monarch on the racecourse, and reference to 
the Spanish Turf suggests the reproduction of it. In the eighties, 
however, this was not the case, so I leave out everything that might 
be said about Spanish racing at that early period except that Mr. Misa 
rode, and often won, races when opportunity offered, on his own or his 
friends’ horses, and came to England, where in 1895 he trained his 
own little string at Ashurst Park, Tunbridge Wells. They were by 
no means a distinguished team, Mr. Misa started unambitiously, 
his main idea being to get hold of animals he could ride 
himself at minor meetings. The first winner he turned out 
was a mare called Good Gracious! a daughter of Prestonpans and 
Gracious, who took a little race at Wye, beating an odds on favourite, 
a mare named Olga, daughter of Master Kildare, who, it need hardly 
be remarked, was the sire of Melton. 

Not being entirely a man of leisure, Mr. Misa found that he could 
not devote sufficient time to his stable, and sent the horses to Downes, 
going to Lewes, however, when circumstances admitted, to ride work. 
Bearers of the jacket at this period scarcely made racing history, but 
in 1904 he became a patron of Escott’s stable, soon becoming better 
known. Prior to this he had been known as Mr. Marske. _ Isabelita, 
a daughter of Isinglass and Sweet Duchess, helped to bring 
about this knowledge. Her first essay on the flat as a_ four- 
year-old was not successful. This was for the Bibury Stakes at Salis- 
bury, where she and Mr. Robert Gore on Bulbul came in behind those 
admirable horsemen the late Mr. ‘‘ Tommy ”’ Lushington, on Swooper, 
and Mr. George Thursby, on Eastern Prize. But Mr. Misa moved up 
shortly afterwards, for in the Goodwood Corinthian Plate on Isabelita 
he was only beaten three parts of a length by Herbert Jones on Colone’ 
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R. Kincaid-Smith’s Kirkby, third place being filled by the favourite, 
Lord Dudley’s Mida, ridden by Otto Madden; Rickaby, Kempton 
Cannon and W. Halsey unplaced. The third time is proverbially lucky 
and was so here. For the Southdown Welter Handicap Tommy Lush- 
ington on Lapsang was a 6 to 4 favourite, and Mr. Misa on Isabelita 
beat him three parts of a length, and it was made evident that though 
there were not a few gentlemen riders of note in active practice, Mr. 
Misa was among those who would have to be reckoned with. 


MAJOR MISA WITH THE SOUTHDOWN HOUNDS, 


Lewes has been the scene of, I think it may be said, a considerable 
proportion of Mr. Misa’s successes, one of which in 1908 created no 
small sensation at the time. For the Rothschild Plate at the September 
Meeting a then three-year-old called Blind Hookey was supposed to 
be such a certainty that odds of 4 to 1 and more, though 4 to 1 was 
the returned price, were laid on him. Mr. George Thursby, whose 
presence in the saddle always shortened prices when he was riding 
against amateurs—often his opponents were professionals, and it need 
hardly perhaps be noted that he twice finished second for the Derby— 
had the mount. Two others were just mentioned in the betting, 
Viceroy, ridden by Mr. George Gunter, and Miss Manifold, by Mr. 
Gaskell; 50 to 1 bar the three. One of these apparently hopeless out- 
siders was a Sandringham-bred horse, a five-year-old, named Bahadur, 
a son of Nunthorpe and Azeeza, the dam half sister by Surefoot, 
strangely enough a failure at the stud, to Persimmon. The history of 
this was that Lord Marcus Beresford had not thought it worth while 
to keep Bahadur in Marsh’s stable with the rest of the King’s horses. 
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Lord Marcus had sent him to Escott, with an idea of having him 
schooled for jumping, and at the time of this Lewes meeting Bahadur 
was supposed to be still backward. As he was on the spot, however, 
it seemed just worth while to let him run, in order to find out whether 
he was likely to be any good at all, and Mr. Misa was asked to ride. 
Having nothing of his own he readily consented, never liking to miss 
an opportunity ; and to the general amazement Bahadur won in a canter 
by four lengths from Viceroy and Miss Manifold, the alleged certainty, 
Blind Hookey, giving a very poor show. Bahadur, it may be observed 
in passing, showed some capacity as a jumper, and twice carried the 
Royal colours at the Grand Military meeting. He finished second to 
Sprinkle Me for the Grand Military Gold Cup in 1g09, was third to the 
same horse, ridden by the present General D. G. M. Campbell, the 
following season, and won a little steeplechase at Nottingham. 

On the whole I think it may be said that Mr. Misa has been rather 
given to creating surprises, for there was another in the Club Open 
Long Welter Race at Lewes the following season. Mr. George 
Thursby was again on the favourite, an animal called Venture, a son 
of Martagon and Perchance, 21 to 20 being the return; against Waveen 
ridden by Mr. Dermot McCalmont 4 to 1 was offered, 7 to 1 Billygoat, 
Mr. Peebles, the trainer of Velocity, and for a while Hornet’s Beauty, 
riding, 10 to 1 against Police Trap, ridden by Mr. H. A. Brown, Mr. 
Misa was on Burnisher, the outsider of the party, a son of Isinglass and 
Burgonet, and thought so very little of his prospects that he backed 
Venture, both for himself and his trainer to win a good stake. There 
was a great finish, the result of which was that Burnisher beat the good 
thing a short head, so that the winner had a very bad race! It was of 
course not in the least likely that he would have relaxed his efforts, but 
the situation is rather a quaint one. Precisely the same thing happened 
at an earlier period at Windsor. Tom Cannon had a horse in a race 
which he fancied a great deal, as I happen to know, for I| had a trifling 
share of the stable commission. He was asked to ride something else 
in the race and declined, stating his reason. The owner, however, 
told him that the animal in question had no chance; but boys who had 
ridden it had used their whips, and he just wanted the horse to run in 
order to make it understand that appearance at the post did not neces- 
sarily imply approaching punishment. This being the case Tom 
Cannon agreed to ride; and after passing the distance became aware 
of the fact that the race must be a very near thing between his own 
mount and his own horse. So it was, and he landed the strange 
colours a short head in front of his own scarlet and white hoops. But | 
am wandering from the record of my sportsman. 

Everyone admits most freely that Mr. George Thursby is one of 
the most brilliant amateurs ever known, and it says much for Mr. Misa 
that this Burnisher race was not the only one in which he has had the 
better of Mr. Thursby by the narrowest of margins. At Sandown Park 
in June, 1910, Mr. Misa was up on the Sea Pink gelding, afterwards 
called Sheer Pluck, in a field of twelve, the favourite being Captain 
Kite belonging to Mr. T. P. King, who for some years was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Thursby, the only two others with chances according 
to general opinion being See See, a colt ridden by Mr. Gaskell, and 
Tiger II, Captain Percy Bewicke up. There was a desperate finish, 
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and as happened at Lewes, Mr. Misa won from Mr. Thursby by a head. 
Sheer Pluck, ridden by Mr. Misa, had shortly before this won the 
Southdown Open Welter Plate at Lewes by a neck, from Mr. Gaskell, 
on Mr. Gorham’s Septennat. Another horse on whom Mr. Misa dis- 
tinguished himself more than once was Polite Plunger, a son of Grebe 
and Civility’s Gift. The animal as a three-year-old was rather given to 
running up than to winning, but in this Southdown Club Welter Plate 
at Lewes in 1910 Mr. Misa beat Mr. Thursby on Revach, this time by 
three parts of a length, it being a nearer thing next year in the Bibury 


MAJOR MISA’S HOUSE FROM THE FRONT. 


Stakes. Here the favourite was a colt called Would You Believe It? 
belonging to Mr. Arthur Knowles. Mr. George Thursby was on Cap- 
tain Kite again, and on Polite Plunger Mr. Misa beat him a neck. If 
space permitted I might record the successes of Mr. Misa on a number 
of animals, Doric, Liquid Amber, Lace, Dublin Bay, Glen Heston, 
Poultry Claim, Talus—who came to a melancholy end, being run into 
by a motor lorry and killed—St. Anselm, Origen, and Child Waters— 
for the Duke of Westminster. 

Isabelita did well at the stud, for though no_ important 
races have fallen to her offspring, I think it is correct to - 
say that all of them have won races of some description. 
One of them, The Square, carried off the very first race of 
the season at Lincoln last year, and two others afterwards. 
Another, by Merry Fox, the son of Flying Fox, bought for 5,000 
guineas at a period when long prices were not nearly so well known as 
they have become since, showed no small promise, but met with a mis- 
hap, a twisted gut. Poultry Claim is another who might be mentioned. 
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A mare of whom Mr. Misa had hoped much disappointed him in the 
paddocks in somewhat curious fashion. All her sons and daughters had 
fits, a strange instance of heredity. The owner who does not anticipate 
disappointments is likely to have his eyes disagreeably opened. One 
bearer of the colours was a son of Santoi and Spice Box, called 
Spikenard. He was found to be absolutely useless on the flat, but 
showed brilliant promise as a hurdler, so much so that he started a 
2 to 1 favourite for the Liverpool Hurdle Race. Here, however, he fell 


KING ALFONSO AT A SPANISH RACE MEETING. 


and broke his leg, his hoof being bent up right under his elbow joint. 
Perhaps the best known horse running now carrying the white red cross 
belts is Lord Rosebery’s cast-off Watergruel, the son of Water- 
cress and Discipline, who has won twice this season, and been twice 
placed in the four races which he has contested. He is likely to win 
more races, especially if lowered in the handicap, for compilers of 
weights seem rather inclined to exaggerate his merits. He carried 
12 st. 7 1b. at Lingfield last month, when third to The Gunyah and 
Golden Daisy, ridden by Mr. J. Misa, the Major’s second son—I have 
spoken of the subject of this sketch as ‘‘ Mr.,’’ but he earned his 
Majority in the war. In 1914 his services were devoted to the purchase 
of mules; afterwards he was connected with remounts, purchasing also 
in France and Spain, indeed he was busily employed throughout the 
whole of the period, except for four months when invalided home in 
1917. His stud now is a small one, but as they say in the prospectuses 
‘* with power to add to their number.’’ King Frusquin, Green Gravel, 
Zephyros, a promising young hurdler who fell at Newbury in the only 
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race he has contested, are inchided, together with three two-year-olds, 
and he also has some horses in training in France. 

For three seasons Mr. Misa was Master of the Southdown Hounds, 
hunting four days a week, and under his control they showed excellent 
sport. The kennels contained about fifty-five couple, dogs and bitches, 
but the dogs it is said are little good, being too big and heavy- 
shouldered, and there is a great deal of up and down hill. The scent 
in the Southdown country is good if the ground is wet, not good when it 
is dry, which indeed for the matter of that may be said of most coun- 
tries, though here it is supposed to be specially so. A short-backed, 
clever horse is required. The fences are unusually various, the Friday 
country being marked by brooks, banks and timber. During Major 
Misa’s Mastership forty-six brace of foxes were killed the first year, 
fifty-three the second, and sixty the third. One great run lasted just 
four hours. The hounds found not far from Plumpton, ran into the 
Burstow country, diverged into the Crawley and Horsham domain, 
then turned back and killed just inside their own boundary; but Major 
Misa thinks that perhaps nothing was better than a seven mile point, 
during which hounds ran for forty minutes, in 1910. His services were 
cordially recognised, and when he retired a large silver punch bowl was 
presented to him, together with a testimonial signed by over 400 per- 
sons. Though it is five and twenty years since the Major won his first 
race, he has every intention of trying his luck in the saddle on future 
occasions, and everyone will wish him the best of good luck, for he 
thoroughly well deserves it. 
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February Pike 


THE ART OF THE SPINNER. 


By GOLDEN DUN. 


T has been asserted that there are more pike caught in the 
month of February than during any other month of the season. 
February is undoubtedly an excellent period in which to seek the 
‘fresh-water shark,’’ for a number of reasons combine to render 
pike fishing at the back end of winter a profitable venture. Firstly, 
Esox is now at the perfection of his strength, in clean condi- 
tion, his mottled jacket liberally splashed with bright yellow. 
Secondly, the winter floods have cleared the corners and lurking 
places of their weedy fastnesses, and the pike is driven to work 
hard for his dinner, consequently he is all the more eager to sample 
angler’s bait. Forced to search assiduously every hole, pool, and 
likely harbourage for the little fish that form his staple food, he 
becomes hungry, but also lithe, strong and mettlesome. Thirdly, 
the near approach of the spawning season prompts him to procure 
as much food as possible to assist in building up the stamina and 
vitality required to help him through the strenuous time ahead. 
All this is to the angler’s benefit. He may now seek the pike 
with advantage. The weed-grown places are now accessible, the 
fish are willing to sample his bait, and the river, as a rule, is in 
good trim for angling. February is essentially the period of the 
fisherman who employs spinning tackle in pursuit of pike. Here 
is a method of angling that is sportsmanlike and pleasant. During 
the cold days of this month it is to be recommended, for it keeps 
the fisherman continually on the move; and, for this reason 
alone, is to be preferred to live-baiting, with the angler sitting 
shivering in a punt, or pacing to and fro along the bank. With 
the spinning bait one can search every hole and corner, and keep 
warm in the act. No small consideration on those days when a 
cold north-easterly wind is keening through the leafless branches 
of the larch wood, and a snow squall blots out the distant hills. 
A long and patient apprenticeship is needed before the 
angler acquires the skill to spin with ease and confidence. All 
pike anglers have recollections—amusing to look back upon—of 
their early attempts at casting out a spinning bait. How, instead 
of the glittering bait skimming through the air in a rainbow-like 
curve, it either strikes the bank at one’s feet, or plunges into the 
waters a few feet out, with the line falling on the water in tangled 
coils. Many beginners make an error in trying to run before 
they can walk, as it were, and endeavouring to cast out as far 
as the expert, instead of making short casts at first, and gradually 
working up to long distances. The rod top should always he 
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lowered as the bait curves through the air, and the line checked 
at the right moment—as soon as the bait strikes the water. Some 
anglers prefer to spin their bait home quickly and in a straight 
line, others equally expert, invariably allow the bait to sink fairly 
deep, and by alternately moving the rod from right to left, and 
up and down, impart to the glittering bait a peculiar wobbling 
motion that is said to be very attractive. It is, however, all much 
a matter of opinion, for when pike are really in the mood for 
taking the bait, they will readily seize it, whether spinning through 
the water cleanly and evenly, or wobbling along in a series of 
dives and jerks. 

To become a successful and accomplished spinner for pike 
much practice is required. Indeed, it is all a matter of practice, 
and a few hours by the waterside will suffice to help the beginner 
in the art more than all the treatises published on the subject, 
although for that matter, one can gain a lot of help theoretically. 
By using a lead weight, about an ounce and a half, one can gain’ 
a certain amount of proficiency by practising on a lawn or close- 
cropped field. Indeed, a little preliminary practice in this way 
before proceeding to the waterside will be found of great benefit 
by the novice. 

Presuming that the angler has a good spinning rod and reel 
with suitable line and traces, his next item is the spinning bait 
itself. Of reels, by the way, there are many different makes on 
the market, all possessing features to recommend them to the 
angler. If one’s purse and inclinations run to it, then one may 
purchase an elaborate contrivance fitted with automatic brake and 
regulating check, etc., but for all practical purposes a reel of the 
Nottingham pattern—about four or four and a half inches—will 
answer for the beginner; and many old hands at the game 
prefer one of these reels with an optional check, to the more 
elaborate ones. If using one of the patent winches, the instruc- 
tions given for working that particular pattern should be closely 
studied. 

The angler for pike may spin either with the artificial bait 
or the natural dead bait. Dealing briefly with the former, it must 
be admitted that there is such a wide range of different patterns 
as to be almost confusing. If we take up the current catalogue 
of any well-known fishing tackle dealer, we certainly adjust our 
thinking cap. Of all the numerous and ingenious contrivances 
for taking the pike, which are likely to be the most effective ? 
There is such a varied assortment that we are bewildered, and 
it is a difficult matter to decide upon any one pattern. Doubtless, 
we think, all of these are more or less killing, but which is the 
best? Finally, you fix on a spoon. The first day it brings 
excellent results, and you pass the information on to brother 
anglers that nothing can beat a spoon bait. As a matter of fact, 
probably you just caught the fish right on that particular morn- 
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ing, and had you tried a wagtail—a bait entirely different in shape, 
colour and spin, to the spoon—you would have enjoyed equally 
pleasant results. 

Of rubber artificials there is a pretty variety upon the market, 
all of which have something to recommend them. The most 
popular of these is doubtless the ‘‘ Wagtail.’’ This bait is made 
from soft india-rubber, and is to be had painted in various 
colours, in sizes ranging from 2 in. to 6 in., in brown and gold, 
blue and silver, &c., and can also be obtained painted to any 
desired colour. One, at least, of these ‘‘ Wagtails’’ is made with 
loose rubber ends or tails, painted red inside, which are supposed 
to work better when being spun through the water, and to show 
the red inside, which is attractive to the pike. Then we have a 
host of phantoms of one kind and another. One pattern is con- 
structed of lead and cork, and is covered with coloured silk. This 
is rather an ingenious contrivance. It can be cast easily, and 
the cork prevents the bait from sinking too rapidly, giving the 
angler time to get his line taut before it sinks too deep. The 
mounts are fitted on metal loops at sides and tail, so that in case 
of damage the replacements can be made without loss of time by 
simply looping on spare mounts carried in tackle case. 

In addition to the above we have many Devon minnows, 
quill minnows, and spoons. The Devons all resemble each other 
more or less, and whilst one pattern may appeal to the fisherman 
by its killing appearance, there is really little to choose between 
them. If pike are ravenous it is all one to them, anything 
attractive that may be eatable will serve! Devons and quill 
minnows are usually stocked in sizes from 1 in. to 3 in. or 4 in., 
and the prevailing colours are silver, blue and silver, brown and 
gold, etc. In spoon baits we have some little variety. Some of 
these spoons are plain, others are ornamented with red tassels. 
The ordinary spoon, painted red inside and silvered on the out- 
side, is about as good as any. 

Besides the above there are various special patterns of arti- 
ficials, but all resemble the Devons to a greater or lesser degree. 
Percy Wadham’s “ Nature’’ baits are attractive for pike, and have 
the advantage of being well-nigh indestructible. These baits are 
made to represent trout, minnow, gudgeon, loach, etc. As 
regards artificials on the whole, they kill almost as well as the 
natural dead bait, and have the distinct advantage that they are 
cleaner to handle, and do not become mauled. 

The idea of spinning with the natural dead bait is to represent, 
as far as possible, a wounded fish endeavouring to escape. Some 
anglers like a true and mechanical spin, whilst others prefer a 
‘‘wobble.’? To get the latter effect it is necessary to curl the tail 
of the bait when adjusting it upon the flight. There are, how- 
ever, patterns of flights on the market that will give this ‘‘ wob- 
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bling’’ motion without having to specially adjust the bait. We 
refer the reader to any up-to-date fishing tackle maker’s catalogue 
for examples of the numerous flights that are in vogue for baiting 
a dead natural bait. 

Doubtless the natural bait is better calculated to deceive a 
wary pike than the artificial, especially under certain conditions 
of water, although more care is needed in making the dead bait 
spin in an attractive manner. As regards spinning flights there 
are numerous patterns, and many spinners are so arranged that 
they may be quickly and easily baited, and these are certainly a 
convenience to the beginner, for to get a perfect curve on a natural 
bait is not so simple as one may think. Of these patterns the 
‘‘Chapman”’ and the ‘‘ Archer’’ spinners are about the best. 

Many good pike fishers swear by three treble hooks on gimp 
as a likely flight. In baiting such a flight the procedure is to pass 
the loop of the gimp, by aid of a baiting needle, in at the vent of 
the bait and out at the mouth, pulling it through until the top 
treble is near the vent; then the other trebles are stuck one in at 
the side and the other at the root of the tail. After a_ little 
practice the angler can thread the bait on so that it will either 
acquire a ‘‘wobble’’ or a beautiful straight spin. The ‘‘ Pen- 
nell’’ flights are useful. The best natural dead baits are gudgeon, 
roach and dace. In all cases the flight should be as simple as 
possible. The spinning trace may be either of twisted or single 
gut or annealed steel wire; one and a quarter to one and a half 
yards being quite long enough. 

All kinds of water, provided there is sufficient clear space to 
work the spinning bait, can be fished over. Spinning is not 
confined to river alone, but can be adopted on lakes and meres that 
are free from weeds and obstructions. During February it is 
little use fishing over the shallower and more rapid runs of a 
river, for the fish will generally be found in the deeper parts. 
Bends in the stream where the water has scooped out a hollow 
under the bank and now pauses and slowly eddies round before 
passing on are the likeliest spots. The big fish are sure to have 
their homes in such places. Spin over the water nearest to you 
first, gradually lengthening the line until all the water within 
reach has been covered. It must always be remembered that good 
pike often lurk close under the banks. Persistency is one of the 
keys to the door of success in pike fishing, and all likely places 
should be thoroughly spun over before passing on to the next 
bend. 

Many people may be inclined to pour out sympathy upon the 
February pike angler, patiently trying for a pike on a cold day. 
Believe me, he does not desire anyone’s sympathy, for he is 
happy enough. Warmly clad and stoutly shod, he defies the 
weather, and if the riverside lacks the poetical adjuncts of summer 
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—of singing birds and scented flowers—he knows that the possi- 
bility of getting on close terms with a good fish in prime fettle 
is much greater on a drab February day than during summer’s 
high pageantry. Pike up to 30 lb. may reward the enterprising 
fisherman at this period. He may get one of the bigger fellows; 
but in the majority of cases he will have to content himself with 
fish going from four pounds to ten pounds. And such fish will 
give him rattling good sport at this period. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 


A REVIEW OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ENGAGING MEMOIRS. 


Christmas and the New Year are gone, and we have quite settled 
down again to the every-day. But the past festive season has afforded 
us many opportunities of studying wild nature’s ways, both at the 
dinner table and, after that, from the depth of an easy chair in the 
pages of more than one intriguing volume. The most noteworthy of 
these, and one from the brains of whose author we have culled much 
pleasurable knowledge and entertainment, is Handerings and Memories 
(J. G. Millais. Longmans, Green: Price 16s. net). 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. Millais is more distinguished 
as a sportsman or as an artist, as a hunter of big game, an exception- 
ally accomplished fisherman, or as a delineator of the creatures he 
pursues. The combination, in view of the eminence he has achieved 
in both capacities, renders him practically unique, and adds a peculiar 
interest to these reminiscences. He starts early in his career as a 
little boy of six, lost in contemplation of an old muzzle-loading gun 
leaning against a hedge. The family gardener had left it and gone to 
dinner. The temptation was too great. He wanted to have a shot 
and greedily determined to fire both barrels at the same time. What 
happened next he is not in a position to relate. When he came to him- 
self he was lying on his back, with a damaged arm, a singing head, 
and a fixed determination never to fire a gun any more. Like so many 
other resolutions which most of us make from time to time, this one 
was by no means carried out; few men have fired oftener or with more 
successful results. 

On going to school, however, he was naturally compelled to do 
his shooting without the aid of gunpowder. Whilst at Marlborough 
he took to a catapult, an instrument with which he obtained, if not 
then, at least afterwards, quite amazing results, and incidentally was 
four times birched by the headmaster for his exploits with this weapon. 
Ten years after his painful experience with the garcener’s gun, in 
answer to an enquiry from his grandfather as to what he would like 
for a present, he replied: ‘‘ A first-class pair of ejector guns,’’ which 
were presently procured at a cost of £120, an amount which, he 
remarks, ‘‘ rather startled the old man.’’ In the long run the most 
expensive gun is often the cheapest, and at any rate Mr. Millais made 
excellent practice with his pair. He has kept an account of the rights 
and lefts which have fallen to him during a period of some thirty years, 
and some of the fifteen—for that is the number he records—are cer- 
tainly curious. In 1885 a roebuck and a snipe were thus brought to 
bag; the following year the double came off four times. In 1889 a 
wood pigeon and a woodcock made an odd combination, as did a hare 
and a golden plover in 1890. He speaks of bringing down eleven teal 
in two shots, only one escaping from the flock. This, however, is 
rather accident than marksmanship. 

Mr. Millais goes into the disputed question of whether the wood- 
cock carries her young held to her breast. He is among the doubters, 
whilst protesting that he does not wish to be dogmatic and confessing 
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(Half-tone reproduction of Collotype Plate from ‘‘ Wanderings and Memories ’’). 
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that he has met individuals whose evidence was apparently trustworthy 
and who have made out a good case in favour of the belief. In the 
‘* Fur, Feather and Fin Series,’’ about which the present writer can 
say nothing in the way of commendation as he was the Editor of the 
volumes, the legend was accepted and Mr. Archibald Thorburn, who 
may confidently be regarded as an authority on everything connected 
with bird life, drew a picture of the woodcock carrying a chick. Mr 
Millais protests that no testimony on the question seems acceptable 
unless the observer ‘‘ has actually seen the parent bird pick up the off- 
spring and bear it away, or when a woodcock has been shot and the 
young one has fallen from its grasp.’’ What appears to be evidence 
on both sides is so strong that the judicious man hesitates. There are 
those who declare that they have seen the woodcock thus engaged; 
some of the keenest observers, on the other hand, if | remember cor- 
rectly Mr. Tom Speedy among them, have been searching for proof 
for a great many years without finding it. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


Mr. Millais found a kindred spirit in Colonel Roosevelt. The 
ex-President when a boy of sixteen knew all the birds of his early home, 
and at the age of eighteen went to Egypt to make a collection of Nile 
Valley birds. Mr. Millais describes his first meeting with Colonel 
Roosevelt. ‘‘ I seem to know your face. Who are you?’’ the great 
American enquired. | ‘‘ Millais is my name,’’ Millais replied. ‘‘ What! 
Breath from the Veldt Millais?’’ he said enthusiastically, having 


delighted in the book; ‘‘ you’ve just got to sit down right here and 
have a chat! I don’t know when I have been so pleased to meet any- 
one.’’ Another great friend was Selous, mightiest of hunters. With 
similar tastes and experiences it is natural that they should have been 
drawn together. They were equally keen after lion and elephants or 
after rare birds, British and foreign, though it does not appear whether 
Selous was an ardent fisherman. One of Mr. Millais’ chapters is 
devoted to Scottish salmon fishing, in which his success has been excep- 
tional. He speaks of three days in 1889 when he killed 21 salmon, 
averaging 21 lb. The author’s father, Sir John, once landed a clean 
run fish of 44 Ib., and had a great struggle with another that suddenly 
dashed up stream and broke the cast. Haggart, the fisherman at 
Stobhall, one of the few men who has actually killed a veritable 
60 pounder, told Mr. Millais that this fish, which Sir John fought with 
for two hours, was the biggest he had ever seen on the Tay. 

It is pleasant to learn on the authority of so safe a guide as Mr. 
Millais that there is far more game in Africa at the present time, or at 
least there was so quite lately, than some chroniclers would have us 
believe. ‘‘ We have often read of the marvellous assemblage of 
animals in the Free State plains once seen by the hunter,’’ the author 
writes, ‘‘ but now gone, and some people seem to think that all that 
was best has vanished for ever. But that is not the case. Could 
some pessimists have seen, as we did, the great herds of game found 
between the Amala River and the old German border, they would have 
had cause to alter their dismal views. Here was Africa untouched, 
and still as prolific in wild life as it was a hundred years ago. Man 
the destroyer had not yet made his mark. There were no natives, 
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except a few wandering Masai, who never touched the game, and per- 
haps only once a year some wandering hunter came for a month or two 
and shot a few heads. It was just Africa, as we who love the wild 
and its game had wished to see it. Everything was as we had hoped, 
and for once our dreams came true.”’ 

In May, 1916, Mr. Millais accepted the position of British Vice- 
Consul at Hammerfest, which lies on the Arctic coast of Norway, a 
hundred and sixty miles south of Bear Island and 450 miles from 
Spitzbergen. As a rule he states that the climate is vile, but it has 
intervals of good behaviour, when mosquitoes, the size of humming- 
birds, according to some sufferers, ‘‘ rise from the soil ’’ and render 
life unsupportable. If this is a sample of the climate on good behaviour 
the bad behaviour must indeed be trying! In tgrq it is recorded that 
there were only three fine days at Hammerfest during the year. Study- 
ing the birds afforded the author incessant delight, especially, one may 
imagine, when he was accompanied by Mr. Lodge, the artist, whose 
work was often an interesting feature of this Magazine in its earlier 
days, before photography came so near to extinguishing black and 
white. Stalking is the subject of another chapter, headed ‘“‘ Fealar, 
1918.’’ Indeed Mr. Millais touches on well-nigh every sport associated 
with rod and gun, and on all he speaks with equal knowledge and 
charm. Enough has been said, we may hope, to commend the book 
to readers; and to say that it is illustrated by the author is to say that 
the pictures are admirable. 


FOR THE ANGLER. 

Mr. Garrow-Green, well known to readers of this Magazine, has 
written an excellent little volume for the fisherman entitled Trout- 
Fishing in Brooks (Routledge: Price 3s. 6d. net). | Not only is it— 
as its author claims—the first book to deal exclusively with this par- 
ticular subject, but it is also a good book and a reliable one, obviously 
written by a man who knows what he is talking about. Wherefore it 
behoves all the piscatorially-inclined to read it. It is a book which we 
can conscientiously recommend. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

Quite in a different class, but hardly less entertaining and even 
more informative, is The Outline of History (H. G. Wells. Newnes. 
Fortnightly parts. Price 1s. 2d. net per part). Elsewhere in these 
pages we have seen fit to parody the recent controversy over the 
Saurian monsters which, by a strange coincidence, have been conjointly 
discovered in the Belgian Congo and (by many for the first time) in the 
pages of Mr. Wells’ Outline. But this must on no account be taken 
to mean that the BADMINTON is out of sympathy with, or indeed regards 
with anything but interest and anticipation, the investigations now pro- 
ceeding both in Africa and in Mr. Wells’ fortnightly parts. With the 
former the BapMinTon dealt seriously last month, when it published an 
article on the subject by a big-game hunter of note. With the latter 
we propose now to concern ourselves. 

The vast nature of the task which Mr. Wells has set himself needs 
no accentuation : it is indeed stupendous. But if its conception is great 
we can honestly say that, up to the present, its execution is great also. 
The chief value of the work lies in its simpleness and conciseness. 
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Simpleness, not, of course, from the point of view of the writer, but of 
the reader. Conciseness in that it tells us all that is essential and little 
that is inessential. These are considerable achievements in a work of 
such magnitude. Its preparation must have entailed wide and compre- 
hensive reading, but Mr. Wells has presented the result of his studies 
in such a way as to give a maximum of information in a minimum of 
words; words, moreover, which are easily understanded ot the people. 
It is a something to have extracted all the juice in this way and yet 
to have given us none of the rind or the pips. 

It is a popular work; but it is something more than this. Besides 
the tyro, the serious student of the subject will find it of value. And 
the beginner who is stimulated by it to seek further information is ably 
guided to the right sources by abundant footnotes. In his introduction 
Mr. Wells expresses great faith in his illustrator; but though the many 
pictures no doubt help the popular mind to grasp the situation more 
easily, we doubt their value as a whole. 


A BRIEF RESUME. 

In Part I. we are taken from the birth of this planet to the great 
climatic disturbances, prior to the beginning of the Cainozoic Age, which 
rid the world of the huge reptiles and left the way clear for the develop- 
ment of the mammals. Part IJ. takes us through the various stages 
of Sub-Men—Pithecanthropus erectus; Heidleberg Sub-man; Eoan- 
thropus ; Neanderthal Man—to the first True Men, who lived in the later 
Paleolithic Age, and Neolithic Man whose phase began in Europe some 
eleven thousand years ago. Thus in a round sixty pages have we 
examined the main points of what is known of a period of some 80 (or 
800, it is not known which!) millions of years. Part III. deals with 
the development of Man through the Neolithic and Bronze Ages and 
with the differentiation of races and languages. Part IV. gives us the 
Dawn of History. So far Mr. Wells is excellent. We know not what 
the fortnights will bring forth, nor how he will acquit himself when he 
gets down to the real historical periods. And far be it from us to 
hazard a guess. And so we shall just continue to buy, and to advise 
others to do so. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WiLp Sports AND NATURAL History OF THE HIGHLANDS, by Charles 
St. John. T. N. Foulis: Price 30s. net. 

SKATING: ENGLISH, INTERNATIONAL, SPEED, by A. E. Crawley. 
Methuen : Price 3s. net. 

THE Lire oF RONALD PouLton, by E. B. Poulton. Sidgwick and 
Jackson: Price 16s. net. 

NOTHING AND OTHER THINGS, by the Author of ‘‘ Vices and Virtues.’’ 
Longmans, Green: Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE REFORMING OF DANGEROUS AND UsELEss Horses, by Mike 
Rimington. Gale & Polden: Price 5s. net. 

How To Fy anp INstRucT on an ‘‘ Avro,’’ by F. Dudley Hobbs. 
Longmans, Green: Price 3s, 6d. net. 
[Mention in this list does not necessarily preclude a book from 

being reviewed at some future date. | 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


GOOD ENTRIES. 


HAT has been said about the prosperity of the Turf, that it was 

never greater than it is to-day, is strengthened by the entries 
for races which appear as usual in the early January Racing Calendar. 
Last year’s nominations cannot be taken as a guide, for the reason that 
the racehorse population had so seriously diminished because racing 
prospects were held to be extremely doubtful : it was not known towards 
the end of 1918 what amount of sport would be allowed in the following 
season, an idea prevailing that there would be much less than actually 
was permitted; for in point of fact the list of pre-war fixtures was 
resumed. Prior to the war, however, an owner's expenses were less 
than 50 per cent. of what they are at present. There was a time when 
trainers were satisfied to charge two guineas for a horse, and 50 
shillings was somewhat exceptional. Now five guineas is the general 
figure, and training is only one costly item which an owner is called 
upon to meet. It is gratifying therefore to find subscriptions for the 
Spring Handicaps more numerous than they were before war was 
declared. In 1913 we find that 44 horses were put into the Lincolnshire 
Handicap; for the approaching celebration there are 52, and it is curious 
that this is the total also for the City and Suburban, for which in 1913 
there were 49. In that season again there were also 49 for the Kemp- 


ton Park Jubilee; this year there are two more, and what is of greater 
importance, the Ascot Cup, success in which means so much, well 
maintains itself, though there is only a single entry beyond that of 
1913; now there are 50 against the previous 49. 


THE VALUE OF STAKES. 


It may be anticipated that when flat racing comes to an end next 
November a larger sum in stakes will have been divided than in any 
previous season; for many races are of unprecedented value, notwith- 
standing that the huge prizes known as Ten Thousand Pounders have 
disappeared. Last year’s total of stakes was the largest in the history. 
of racing. The sum of half a million had been nearly approached by 
gradual steps in 1897, when the exact figures were £499,585 155. 
Since then the half million has always been exceeded except during the 
years when the reduction was due to the world-wide turmoil. In 1913 
owners raced for £573,487 12s. Next year, due to certain inter- 
ferences in the latter half of the season, the amount fell to £7513,210 Is., 
and during the next three years there was a steady diminution to 
£243,227 128., in 1915, to £196,056 Ios. in 1916, and to £158,073 4s. 
in 1917. Then there was a rise to £215,525 5s. in 1918, and last year 
a huge leap to £588,587 15s. This it should be said is exclusively for 
races under Jockey Club Rules, and takes no account of steeplechasing 
and hurdle racing, which are in progress well-nigh all the year; for 
though there is a regular season under National Hunt Rules when flat 
racing is in abeyance, jumping races in England last on fitfully till 
close to the end of May and resume early in August. 
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THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


The three handicaps which provoke most discussion are the Lin- 
colnshire, the City and Suburban, and the Jubilee, though attention is 
paid to the Liverpool and Newbury Spring Cups and the Victoria Cup 
at Hurst Park; and the Esher Cup at Sandown is growing in popu- 
larity. Much of the attractiveness of the Lincolnshire Handicap is 
derived from the circumstance that it is the first notable event of the 
season which presents an opportunity for speculation. From a purely 
sporting point of view, apart from its serviceability as a medium for 
betting, it rather shows a ‘tendency to diminish in importance, having 
of late years been generally won by horses of no great account. No 
classic winner appears in the list dating from the inauguration of the 
race in 1853, though there are some famous and familiar names. 
Kaleidoscope was distinguished in his day, the fame of Bendigo, the 
winner in 1885, still lingers even if it was slightly decreased when his 
inferiority to Ormonde and Minting was made manifest at Ascot. 
Fulmen, Oberon and Veracity were above the average of handicap 
horses, as still more so were Euclid, Clorane and Wingfield’s Pride, 
whilst St. Maclou fell little short of classic form, and Long Set, not- 
withstanding that he was bought out of a selling race for 500 guineas, 
must be described as a really good horse, accepting the adjective at a 
high value—to repeat the definition, by a ‘‘ good ’’ horse is understood 
one who after having achieved success in important races goes to the 
stud at a high fee with every prospect of attracting the patronage of 
breeders. 

Recent winners of the Lincolnshire Handicap, however, include 
Royal Bucks, View Law, Outram, Berrilldon, Mercutio, Cinderello, 
Duke of Sparta, Sansovino, Uninsured, who were handicap horses of 
by no means extraordinary merit. Of last year’s field only the winner, 
Royal Bucks, and Roideur reappear in the entry. The favourites 
twelve months ago were Rivershore, of whom the last was seen a very 
few weeks afterwards, and Hainault, who never ran subsequently to 
his failure. Several of the field have been jumping hurdles, which 
seldom means a rise in estimation, though of course there are hurdlers 
of high character on the flat, among whom may be instanced General 
Peace, a Lincolnshire Handicap winner, and two of Lord Rosebery’s, 
Prudhomme, who won the Chester Cup, and Wrack, who won the 
Newbury Spring Cups of 1914 and 1915, and was only beaten a head 
for the Jubilee by Diadumenos, giving the winner, moreover, 9 lb. in 
the latter year. They are not a very distinguished company in the 
Lincoln race fixed for the 24th of March, though much class has indeed 
seldom been found in the entry for years past. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


It is always possible that some animal may show an extraordinary 
development of form, as Arion did last season. As a two-year-old 
this son of Valens and Posthorn never succeeded in winning a race, 
the best he could do in five attempts being to run third. As a three- 
year-old he won a handicap, his only success in nine essays, and he was 
no nearer than sixth for the Lincolnshire Handicap, lightly weighted 
with 6 st. g lb. After that he showed an amount of improvement which 
was altogether astonishing, for though he only carried 6 st. 3 Ib. when 
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he won the Jubilee, he had 9 st. when he carried off the Newbury and 
Liverpool Summer Cups. At the same time he showed himself well 
over 2 st. inferior to Irish Elegance in the Ascot Hunt Cup. — But it 
would be difficult to say how many pounds his Summer form was 
superior to that which he had displayed in the Spring, and indeed rela- 
tively in the two previous seasons. There may be some little-esteemed 
animal in the forthcoming Lincolnshire Handicap who will emulate 
Arion’s example. 


ARION, BY VALLUS——-POST HORN. 


CITY AND SUBURBAN AND JUBILEE. 

Class is always better represented in the City and Suburban and in 
the Jubilee; indeed, the Epsom handicap has on several occasions fallen 
to classic winners, Sefton and Bend Or being heroes of what is called the 
‘* Blue Ribbon,’’ even though the former was an unworthy representa- 
tive. Réve d’Or, who won the handicap in 1890, had three years pre- 
viously secured the Oaks, and to go back to earlier days Virago went 
on from Epsom to win the One Thousand Guineas. John Porter in his 
new book states his belief that he has never seen a better mare than this 
one, who carried off the Great Metropolitan and the City and Suburban 
during the same afternoon. It looks as if winning the Lincolnshire 
Handicap would not mean very much this year, but it is different in 
the case of the other two races. 

In both the City and Suburban and in the Jubilee the name of the 
charming mare Diadem is found, and her presence in either field would 
give peculiar interest. It is well within the bounds of possibility that 
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the King might win at Epsom. His Viceroy, as well as the three-year- 
old filly Lemonade, is entered, and it will not be forgotten that he 
easily won the Stewards’ Handicap, the race which immediately pre- 
ceded last year’s Derby. Viceroy followed on by winning the Water- 
ford Stakes at Ascot. Iam afraid that he missed the Jersey Stakes, in 
which he started favourite at 6 to 5 on to fail by a neck, owing to in- 
disposition to do his best, but in the autumn he gave Lord Derby’s 
Glaciale 10 lb. and beat her—a filly not to be despised—for the Royal 
Stakes at the Second October Meeting. 

To run through the whole entries would be much too elaborate a 
business. As usual many of the same horses, this time no fewer than 
twenty-five, are in both the City and Suburban and the Jubilee, though 
the name of Sir Hedworth Meux’s Sir Douglas appears only in the 
Kempton race, and it will be observed with special satisfaction, because 
it had been feared that the son of Stedfast and Mille Fleurs had broken 
down. It is by no means certain that there is a better of his age, and 
there are those who would be inclined to confer this distinction upon 
Chuette. She, too, is entered at Kempton, and it will be interesting 
to note how Major Lee, the handicapper, deals with the pair. 


THE ASCOT CUP. 


More important than the handicaps is the Ascot Cup, a feature of 
which is the nomination of Stefan the Great, the Middle Park winner, 
who made a solitary appearance last season in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, disappearing after having given a poor show in that classic 
The idea that he is considered likely to stay two miles and a half will 
occasion no little surprise. He is also in one or two other races. Here 
too is Sir Douglas again, also Chuette and Lord Derby’s Leger winner, 
Keysoe. Last season these two fillies were handicapped within a pound 
of each other, Keysoe being esteemed that much the better—an opinion 
with which Major Beatty, who trains the daughter of Cicero and Chute, 
did not agree. Other resurrections, so to speak, are Prince Chimay 
and Galloper Light, for it had been understood that these two had been 
withdrawn from active service. Mr, A. R. Cox’s Ciceronnetta, who 
never ran as a two-year-old, easily won the Trial Stakes at Ascot, that 
having been her one appearance on a race course as a three; she is here 
in the Cup, as in two or three other races, including the Coronation Cup 
at Epsom, which has secured a brilliant subscription, Prince Chimay, 
Buchan, Diadem, Sir Douglas, Lord Rosebery’s Rizzio, who is freely 
entered though he has not been produced since last April, Galloper 
Light, Chuette, Keysoe, Paper Money, third for the Derby, and several 
of the best three-year-olds, that is to say those who were among the 
best two-year-olds last season—Lord Lascelles’s Galroy, for whom 
10,000 guineas was paid, Spearwort, Lacrosse, Prince Herod, March 
Along, Fancy Man, Firework and Comrade. 

These entries are being studied with keen interest, but until the 
weights are published, and I am of course writing before the 29th of 
January the date fixed for their disclosure, it would be waste of time 
to speculate upon what is likely to win any of the various events; whilst 
as regards the Cup and other weight-for-age races it has to be ascer- 
tained whether the animals who have been under suspicion of unsound- 
ness are likely to stand their preparation. The Gold Cup remains at 
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its former value, a trophy worth £500, with £3,500 in specie, added 
to a sweepstakes of £20 each, half forfeit, out of which sum £°700 goes 
to the second and £300 to the third. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


A week later than the publication of the above entries came the 
Grand National and other important events under the National Hunt 
rules. There was unusual curiosity to see how many had been put into 


DIADEM, BY ORBY—SONNETTA. 


the Liverpool, strong objection having been taken in some quarters to 
the regulation which limits the top weight to 12 st. 7 lb. This is an 
enactment of which I warmly approve. Opponents protest that every 
horse in a handicap should be afforded an equal chance, and that this 
cannot be done with a 3-stone margin between top and bottom. The 
criticism sounds plausible. In fact, however, it is an impossible 
demand. It would be demonstrated that there are selling handicap 
steeplechasers in training nearer 7 stone than 6 stone inferior to the 
best. No reason exists why one of these should not be entered on the 
off chance; for that any horse who stands up may win, as shown by 
the circumstance that in Glenside’s year this one-eyed animal was the 
single starter who completed the course without mishap. If the worst 
are to be weighted according to their lack of capacity., the best would 
be crushed out with something like 17 stone, I am taking extreme 
cases; but where is the line to be drawn? That is a question which 
those who denounce the 12 st. 7 lb. maximum make no attempt to 
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answer . Is it desirable to consider the good horses or the bad ones? 
Do we want to see the grand race go to a Manifesto, a Jerry M., a 
Poethlyn, or to a Sunlock ? 

It is, of course, the more absurd to pretend that Poethlyn is 
‘* certain to win,’’ because he is far from certain to stand up and finish. 
For half the field to do so is exceptional, and Poethlyn occasioned his 
admirers some anxious moments by his blunders at Gatwick when he 
last ran. An entry of 61 for the forthcoming celebration goes to prove 
conclusively that owners of steeplechase horses as a body endorse the 
existing rule. The truth is that animals are put in who have no busi- 
ness in sucha race. Ballyboggan, second last year in receipt of 11 Ib., 
is again nominated, and having shown that he can jump and stay the 
course must be an obvious source of danger. Clonree, winner of the 
Grand Sefton in November, should be formidable, and the same may 
be said of Troy Town, an Aintree winner, if he can last the four miles 
and a half, which, however, I am disposed to doubt. I shall have more 
to say about the race next month, when the weights have been pub- 
lished. 

For the National Hunt Steeplechase at Cheltenham on the 1oth of 
March there are no fewer than g1 entries. This is one of the most 
sporting events of the year, and its successful appeal is gratifying to 
the extreme. Fearing that it would not be supported, a few timorous 
owners discussed the desirability of approaching the Stewards of the 
National Hunt and urging them to alter the condition which confines 
the race to maidens. It will be seen what little ground there was for 


such a step. Mr. H. G. Wells and others who have written about 
‘* The Passing of the Horse ”’ are ludicrously premature. 


CICERONETTA, BY CICERO—-SILESIA. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


THE CHAUFFEUR PROBLEM. 


Probably the most crowded vocation at the present time is that of 
the professional motor driver. Thousands of men who before the war 
had little or no experience of cars have become through their Army 
training proficient drivers, and quite a large number skilled mechanics 
as well. Many of these are very averse to going back to sedentary 
or other uncongenial employment, and regard the driving of a good car 
under peace conditions as almost the ideal occupation. One can quite 
appreciate the reasonableness of their attitude, and, backed as it is by 
the fact that they have rendered invaluable services to their country, 
it is patent that all consideration should be extended to their position. 
Many motorists require chauffeurs just now, and many prospective car 
owners will be looking for suitable men when their long-awaited motor 
is at length delivered. But, unfortunately, supply and demand cannot 
be balanced as easily as would at first sight appear possible. In the 
first place, there are now many more chauffeurs in the profession than 
there are situations available. The necessity for economical motoring 
felt by many car owners, the development of the owner-driver car, the 
garage problem, and other considerations have rather reduced than 
increased the aggregate of paid drivers required. During the war 
many car owners have themselves been serving with the motoring 
branches of the Forces, and their national duties have convinced them 
that a motor vehicle is a much more interesting object to look after 
than they previously imagined it to be. The sons of the house, in 
many instances, have become skilled and enthusiastic both at the wheel 
- and in repair work, and the management of the family cars has pro- 
vided them with a hobby which they are keen to retain. Ladies, also, 
have proved their practical ability with the motoring Services in a 
manner that has been a revelation to most people, and many of them 
are as keen as the men to keep up active work with their own 
motors now that there is no longer a call for them to do such things 
in the country’s cause. This all narrows down the field of professional 
chauffeurdom, and it is not easy to see how the consequent result upon 
would-be paid drivers can be avoided. 

There is, too, a more complicated reason for the present unemploy- 
ment of many chauffeurs. A spirit of resentment is abroad among 
certain of the older professional drivers against what they feel has 
become rather a slur upon their vocation. After being engaged in 
seemingly satisfactory positions, many of these men have found that 
they were required to perform duties which certainly have little to do 
with the driving or care of cars. Some of them in advertising for 
situations now definitely state that they will not undertake such duties 
as gardening or any form of house service. This is perhaps reasonable 
with a man who is a highly skilled driver and mechanic, but there is 
naturally another side to the question. Many car owners nowadays 
do not maintain such a large establishment as in more settled times. 
If they have a place in the country or a suburban house they often find 
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that there is really little call for the services of more than one man- 
servant. If the chauffeur is not engaged all his time with work on the 
car, it occurs to them that he might also clean the windows and do 
other jobs that one does not entrust to a maidservant. That the 
chauffeur might consider this infra dig. and generally below his status 
in life is a contingency that may not always suggest itself. 

To come to a reasonable decision in the matter, car owners should 
consider what type of man they really require for their particular 
service. If one keeps several cars regularly in commission it undoubt- 
edly pays to engage a fully qualified driver-mechanic, and the same 
may be said regarding the motorist who keeps one large touring car 
regularly working. Next to this category is the owner who runs a 
medium size car which can be kept in order on the owner-driver prin- 
ciple. This motorist has to consider whether sufficient enthusiasm and 
competence are available from himself or members of his household to 
give adequate attention to the car in the garage. If such a machine 
is used for business purposes or for daily runs of any length it is 
impracticable to dispense with a chauffeur of some sort. But in such 
a case the owner may decide that the car is not sufficiently hard worked 
to justify his retaining a skilled mechanic to give the occasional atten- 
tior required when it is off the road. An intelligent boy is in many 
instances all that is required to do the regular cleaning and rough jobs 
about the garage, the owner himself looking after the mechanical 
features of the car so long as no big repairs are required. Should the 
owner of such a car always require the services of a man for the actual 
driving, he might quite reasonably engage one who does not claim to be 
a super-expert in repair work. The chauffeur must, of course, be a 
skilled driver, but it is the man who has had workshop training and 
claims to be a skilled mechanic who is likely to prove an extravagance 
in such cases. This type of man will most probably resent being asked 
to do gardening or to perform domestic service, and may plead justifi- 
cation for wasting his time in the garage if there is not sufficient work 
for him to do in connection with the car. Obviously a good driver 
who is only semi-skilled in mechanical work would prove the better 
investment in such a case, provided always that he had enough intelli- 
gence to do simple running repairs and to detect anything seriously 
wrong with the car. Hundreds of car owners who must have a 
chauffeur do not need a man who can bed in a crankshaft or do an 
intricate turning job, and it is extravagance and waste of skilled man 
power if they employ such a one. On the other hand, it would seem 
quite reasonable that the semi-skilled man should be asked to do work 
other than on the car if his duties as chauffeur do not keep him fully 
engaged. Thus the matter resolves itself into one of first selection. 
Granted equal competence in the two types when on the road, the car 
owner should carefully distinguish between the man who is really a 
first-class mechanic and one who is merely instructed enough to give 
such attention as is necessary under ordinary running conditions. There 
is, or should be, a considerable difference in the wages of these two 
types. The highly skilled man is entitled to be recognised as such in 
his weekly payment, and if he has the sole care of a car or cars worth 
several thousand pounds he usually gives good value for money in 
services rendered. He wastes his talent and his employer’s money if 
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he is engaged where little more than driving skill is required, although 
this, of course, is always worthy of a good living wage. 

I do not wish to imply by these remarks that the large or expensive 
car necessarily gives more trouble than the small or low-priced one. 
Very often the reverse is the case. But by the laws of proportion the 
big car generally demands more extensive attention in the garage than 
the little one. The owners of big cars, too, usually require them always 
to be turned out in spick and span condition, and are generally more 
exacting in their demands on the chauffeur than those who are content 
with smaller vehicles. The distinct types of chauffeur I have mentioned 
are more clearly defined to-day than in pre-war times, and the car owner 
anxious to do justice to them and to himself will exercise careful dis- 
crimination in choosing a driver. 


THE AMERICAN HAYNES CAR. 


Until recently many British motorists harboured a decided preju- 
dice against American cars, and apparently this still lingers in certain 
quarters. Much of the doubt with which new cars from across the 
Atlantic were formerly regarded was quite justified. | Many pre-war 
American cars, while they adequately met the demands of their native 
land, were not such as one would conscientiously specify for the British 
motorist. But there is every indication that our astute cousins are alive 
to the possibilities of the post-war market in these islands, and one may 
observe in the new models that have lately reached our shores a much 
closer adaptation to British ideals than was formerly the case. 

Being convinced that the best types of American productions are 
destined for a prominent place in British motoring of the near future, 
I was glad of a recent invitation to investigate the Haynes car. The 
fact that this car is being handled in the British Isles by Messrs. Jarrott, 
Ltd., led me to expect something rather exceptional in the way of 
importations, for I could not imagine such a pioneer British motorist 
as Mr. Jarrott being led to boom a foreign car that was from any point 
a questionable proposition in this country. The Haynes is, of course, 
very well known in America, its designer producing one of the first 
practical cars seen in that country. Hitherto, however, the Haynes 
Motor Car Co. have not interested themselves in a large export trade 
to Great Britain, so that as yet the car is known to but few British 
motorists. 

The Haynes, I may say at once, proved an absorbingly interesting 
proposition, and whatever may be individual comparisons between 
British and American automobile practice, one could see at a glance 
that here was an American car of outstanding distinction. Constructed 
on sound principles throughout, the Haynes fairly bristles with novelties 
and refinements in both chassis and body work. The model now being 
introduced by Messrs. Jarrott, Ltd., is known as the ‘‘ Light Six,’’ 
and will be sold in this country with either a four or seven-seater open 
touring body or a five or seven-seater closed sedan saloon. 

The power plant is a single unit with three point suspension. The 
upper half of the crankcase is made of an aluminium alloy, and the 
lower half, constituting the oil reservoir, is of pressed steel. No under- 
shield is fitted aft of engine. The power mechanism itself is very 
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interesting. The six-cylinders are cast en bloc, and the cooling water 
is circulated by a centrifugal pump between every cylinder and around 
every valve seat. A wide cover extends the whole length of the cylinder 
block, and may easily be removed for cleaning the interior of the water 
jacket. The radiator is of the honeycomb type, constructed entirely of 
copper. The capacity of the cooling system is 5} gallons, and it is 
assisted by a fan of 15 in. diameter. 


The bore and stroke of the cylinders is 34 x 5 inches, and they are 
ground after being bored. Great care has been bestowed upon the 
crankshaft in the Haynes design. This is mounted upon three bear- 
ings, the overall length being reduced to provide great strength, 
rigidity, and a higher ratio of h.p. to weight. All main bearings are 
2 in. in diameter and the front bearing is 3 7/16 in. long, the centre 
bearing 3 in. long, and the rear bearing 3? in. long. Thus, the bear- 
ing surface provided for the crankshaft is exceptionally generous for 
an engine of this capacity. The throws of the crankshaft have been 
scientifically arranged, and special attention is devoted to their balance. 
The operating mechanism for the valves is totally enclosed, but is easily 
accessible and adjustable. The lubrication system is a combination of 
the splash and force-feed principles. A plunger type oil pump, with a 
capacity of half a gallon per minute at 1,000 r.p.m., distributes oil to 
the main bearings and the timing gears. Lubricant is also supplied 
by this means to troughs placed just clear of the connecting rods at 
their downward limit, the big-ends having scoops which dip into this 
oil and by splashing ensure constantly an oil mist throughout the 
crankcase. The large oil sump has a capacity of seven quarts, and 
from this the pump delivers a supply to every engine part requiring 
lubrication. The oil is filtered each time it is circulated, and a particu- 
larly effective floating gauge marked in quarts indicates the amount 
remaining in the reservoir. There is also a glass feed indicator on 
the back end of the engine to show whether the lubricant is being 
properly distributed by the pump. 

Carburation has received particularly careful attention in the 
Haynes design. The carburetter standardised is the Rayfield, one of 
the best known American instruments. In this carburetter flexibility and 
fuel economy have been realised to a remarkable degree, and sturdy 
construction and easy adjustment are among its strong points. The 
individual virtues of the Rayfield are considerably enhanced by the 
special provision made for good carburation in the Haynes engine 
design. Being alive to the fact that present day petrol is often of 
inferior quality, every care has been taken to ensure that the Haynes 
engine shall obtain full advantage from its fuel. The carburetter is 
attached direct to the cylinder block, and there are no separate induc- 
tion pipes. All the gas passages are within the cylinder block, where 
they are surrounded by the warm water circulating through the cooling 
system. This arrangement undoubtedly makes for good vaporisation 
and fuel economy, as when the gases leave the carburetter they are 
kept warm until they enter the respective cylinders to perform their 
explosive function, being further assisted by a flexible hot-air pipe 
which extends from a hot spot on the exhaust pipe, thus preventing 
losses by condensation in the induction system. Petrol is fed to the 
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carburetter on the Autovac system from a large tank in the rear of the 
chassis. 

The electrical equipment on the Haynes is essentially American, 
and I am glad to say that after careful inspection and trial it strikes 
me as being a progressive development and in no way a disadvantage 
compared with older systems. There is no high tension magneto, but 
this is replaced by the generator and storage battery system. Granted 
such general reliability as is apparently a feature of the Haynes ignition, 


A HIGH QUALITY AMERICAN INTRODUCTION. 
THE 1920 HAYNES “* LIGHT-SIX ’’ WITH SEDAN BODY. 


this system certainly has many points to recommend it. Conspicuous 
among these is the provision of a strong and effective spark over a 
very wide range of ignition variation. Easy starting is encouraged by 
the fact that in taking the current from a storage battery one is not 
dependent upon the speed at which the engine is rotated to produce an 
effective spark. On the Haynes there is, of course, an electric engine 
starter, and this is an entirely separate unit to the ignition dynamo. 
The starting motor works direct on to the engine fly wheel which it 
turns by means of the usual pinion, and is operated by a small plunger 
pedal placed conveniently for the driver’s heel. An automatic electrical 
cut-out provides a safeguard in case of a short circuit in any part of 
the electrical system. 

The gearing and transmission systems of the Haynes are scienti- 
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fically designed, and are of sturdy construction throughout. The 
three speed and reverse gear box is built up integral with the engine 
base. The clutch is a simple but particularly effective triple dry-plate 
pattern. It is enclosed in the flywheel housing, but may be readily 
adjusted by removing a large cover plate. A lining of Raybestos floats 
between the clutch surfaces, and takes the wear in the same manner 
as a brake lining. The gears are controlled by a central lever mounted 
directly on the gear box, and pivoted at the floor line by a ball and 
socket joint. The hand brake is mounted beside the gear lever, its 
ratchet being concealed beneath the flooring. The drive from the gear 
box is by a shaft to a full floating rear axle, which it turns by a spiral 
bevel. As has been implied, the live axles do not carry the weight of the 
car, their sole function being to transmit the drive to the rear wheels. 
The wheels are mounted directly on the steel axle housings. The Haynes 
braking system consists of two independent sets of internal expanding 
brakes working in large drums on the rear wheels, and operated 
respectively by a foot pedal and hand lever. Both brake and clutch 
pedals, it may be mentioned, are adjustable to suit the stature of the 
driver. The car’s springs are of the half elliptic pattern, and of 
generous proportions, the rear springs being no less than 54 in. long. 
The front wheels run on two sets of bearings containing 3-inch and 
#-inch balls, these having a large area of contact and providing ade- 
quately for side thrust as well as for direct loads. 

Owner drivers should be particularly attracted by the general 
accessibility and ease of adjustment of the Haynes chassis. Through- 
out the car this is a very notable characteristic. The carburetter and 
electric units, for instance, are all easily to hand; and, should it be 
necessary, the entire differential gear may be removed from the back 
axle by taking off four nuts, leaving the bearings, live axles, and 
wheels intact. 

Each of the two types of bodies obtainable on the Haynes chassis 
in this country are of attractive design and have many refinements. to 
recommend them. Ventilating and heating, for instance, are provided 
for by ingenious devices admitting air or heat from the engine respec- 
tively. The upholstery is of high. quality, and excellent seating position 
is provided. Such details as interior lighting, and the provision 
of an electric cigar lighter and ladies’ travelling companion add to the 
general attractiveness of the car. In the closed model all the windows 
are of the frameless type, and can be very easily raised or lowered by 
merely turning a handle; while in this body are provided two additional 
seats, which, when not in use, stow away completely out of sight. On 
both bodies there is ample accommodation for carrying luggage, tools 
and spares, and their general finish is of excellent quality. 


A TRIAL RUN. 


An inspection of the Haynes in Messrs. Jarrott, Ltd.’s garage 
having aroused my keen interest, I was glad to accept the firm’s invi- 
tation to take a trial run. The weather on the day fixed upon proved 
very unkind, doing all it could to damp my enthusiasm and to reveal 
weak points in the car. Not all my trials of American cars have left 
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happy memories, and, although the Haynes had obviously many out- 
standing recommendations, | was quite prepared for certain things to 
show up on the road. They did; but everything in the nature of reve- 
lation was entirely favourable to the Haynes. 

Accompanied on the front seat by Lieut. Arthur Bray, R.N.V.R., 
the genial manager of Jarrott, Ltd., | was soon convinced of the general 
excellence of the car, and of not a few points in which it actually ex- 


ENGINE OF THE HAYNES ‘‘ LIGHT-SIX.’’ 
SHOWING DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN FEATURES. 


celled. Threading our way through the afternoon traffic of the West 
End, I had early demonstration of the ease of control and great flexi- 
bility of the Haynes. The latter quality has really been developed to 
a remarkable degree, and | found no difficulty in crawling behind a 
hand-cart on top gear with the speedometer showing less than three 
miles an hour. The easy operation of the central gear control and the 
foot brake action were ideal for traffic work, while the comfortable 
driving position and general sense of security made one feel immedi- 
ately accustomed to the car. The asphalt roads when we set out were 
in just that moist state which tempts the best behaved car to skid, but 
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despite several very sudden applications of the footbrake I detected no 
sideslip of the back wheels. 

Leaving the city behind, | tried the Haynes on some of the 
notorious ‘‘ pimples ’’ with which the northern suburbs abound. The 
car is certainly a wonderful hill climber. Only the very severest gra- 
dients bring it down from top gear, and during my afternoon’s jaunt 
second gear was only required on one occasion when it was impossible 
to commence the climb at speed. Under all normal conditions the car 
had ample reserve of power. On such gradients as FitzJohn’s Avenue, 
and West Hill, Hampstead, speed could be steadily increased and the 
summit breasted easily at over 30 miles an hour. In the open country 
I made tests of acceleration and flexibility which fell little short of the 
stunt category. From a top gear crawl of 2/3 miles per hour, one could 
slam the throttle fully open and increase to a maximum speed approach- 
ing sixty without any signs of choking from the carburetter. At high 
speed the Haynes held the road particularly well, and in ‘the driver’s 
seat one experienced a sense of solidity seldom enjoyed in fast American 
cars. The steering, while quite positive, was particularly easy, and 
there was a notable absence of body rattles and other noises. Engine 
vibration was conspicuous by its absence. There was no perceptible 
‘* period ’’ at any engine speed, and the power unit was delightfully 
smooth and silent in operation. The car’s springs functioned admir- 
ably even on very broken roads. The gear box and bevel drive were 
notably silent, and the engine exhaust could not be heard unless one 
operated the ingeniously controlled cut-out. On steep hills, both the 
foot and hand brakes operated easily, smoothly, and effectively. 

While space forbids my analysing all the features which contributed 
to the very satisfactory performance of this car, I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of testifying to the combination of good points which secured 
such excellent results. Conspicuous among these is 1emarkably good 
carburation and an exceptional range of ignition variation. The battery 
and generator ignition system on the Haynes, as has been said, pro- 
vides efficient sparking at very low engine speeds, and this, in com- 
bination with the fact that a good mixture is also assured at low revo- 
lutions, renders the Haynes particularly powerful at slow speeds. 
Another feature which prominently contributes to the excellent running 
is good engine balance, and I can quite appreciate that the particular 
attention given by the Haynes people to the correct balancing of the 
crankshaft will be appreciated by fastidious drivers. Altogether, the 
Haynes struck me as being a touring car which would thoroughly 
commend itself to the sporting owner-driver, and I have no doubt that 
more will be heard of this pioneer American make during the coming 
season. 


SPORTING EVENTS OF 1920. 


Limits of space curtailed last month my review of the sporting 
revival which every keen motorist is looking forward to this year. There 
is unquestionably an earnest desire among sporting enthusiasts that 
competitive motoring shall come into its own again during 1920, and 
despite trade and other difficulties one may anticipate a fairly wide- 
spread revival of events in the forthcoming season. It may, therefore, 
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be useful to complete my mention of the events I had in view when 
writing the notes which appeared last month. 

National and local motor-cycling events will be very numerous 
during 1920. These will probably be inaugurated by the unique 
Scooter Trial which the Auto-Cycle Union proposes to organise about 
April. Unlike car enthusiasts, motor-cyclists will probably see their 
classic event revived this year, for the A.C.U. is well ahead with 
preparations to hold a Tourist Trophy Race in the Isle of Man in June. 
This will be followed in July by the English Six Days’ Reliability 
Trial, which in turn will be succeeded by the Scottish Six Days’ and the 
Irish End-to-End. The Motor-Cycling Club hopes to organise its 
popular London-Edinburgh run as formerly at Whitsuntide. Prominent 
local motor-cycling clubs are practically all preparing interesting pro- 
grammes of speed events, reliability trials, hill climbs and other con- 
tests extending throughout the season. At the end of the year, i.e., 
on Boxing Day, that hardy annual, the London-to-Exeter and Back, 
will be promoted by the M.C.C. The delightful gatherings of the 
Motor-Cycling Gipsy Club will doubtless be held from time to time 
during the season. 


Prominent sporting events on the Continent will commence as 
early as this month with the Paris-Nice Trial. This will be succeeded 
by a series of interesting events leading up, in August or September, to 
an important gathering at Le Mans. Here it is proposed by the local 
club to hold a three days’ meeting, comprising motor-cycle and cycle- 
car races, and probably a race for 3-litres cars. It is not possible at 
the moment to predict with any certainty whether the popular 2}-litres 
car race, originally projected for 1914, will be run this year, but many 
French sportsmen are doing their best to encourage the promotion of 
this event. There is also a possibility that the Tour-de-France car 
trials may be revived. Another interesting event is the suggested 
official motor-car tour through the French Alps of President Poincaré. 
One of the objects of this is to assist in the development of motoring 
in those arduous regions. Such a tour would, therefore, be of particu- 
lar interest to sportsmen. It may be observed that while much anti- 
pathy has been manifested in trade and other quarters to the pro- 
motion of many competitive motoring events in France this year, the 
Touring Club of France is very anxious to do everything possible to 
encourage motoring visitors and to revive the popularity of motoring 
throughout the country. No doubt, if President Poincaré decides to 
make his sporting motoring venture, the T.C.F. will make every 
possible arrangement to ensure its success. Another likely French 
event of unique interest is the suggested Alpine competition for 
‘* tanks.’’ Readers will remember that a contest of these leviathans 
took place in September last, when it was demonstrated that, with 
certain modifications, they were quite practicable for use in connec- 
tion with mountain hotels and Alpine excursions. It is also probable 
that 1920 will see a commencement of the work of construction of the 
projected French motordrome at Maisons-Laffitte, although it is hardly 
likely that the track will be ready for use this year. The Royal Swedish 
Automobile Club will be strongly to the fore in 1920. Several im- 
portant events, including hill climbs and endurance tests, will probably 
attract the interest of British sportsmen. 
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MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 
A SIGN OF SERVICE. 


I illustrate on this page the new A.C.U. Consuls’ Badge. This 
is of general interest to motor-cyclists and cycle-car owners, inasmuch as 
motorists displaying it will be at their service provided that they them- 
selves have the A.C.U. membership badge. The Auto-Cycle Union, 
as is probably already known to every reader of the BapMinToN, is the 


controlling body of 
notor-cycling sport 
in England and 
Wales. But the 
word ‘‘ control ’’ is 
liable to give a 
rather false impres- 
sion to the uniniti- 
ated. A sport of 
the extent and im- 
portance of motor 
cycling must be 
controlled, of 
course, and this is 
a principal part of 
the Union’s work. 
But it also does a 
great deal for the 
common advantage 
of all motor- 
cyclists, whether 
they are interested 
in the competitive 
side of the pastime 
or not. I have not 
space at present to 


many A.C.U. ac- 
tivities, but I should 
like to emphasise 
the value of the 
new Consul scheme. 
This has recently 
been _re-organised 
and widely ex- 
tended, and every 
part of England 
and Wales will 
soon have its local 
A.C.U. Consul. 
The duties of a 
Consul are many 
and varied. He 
assists members in 
any technical 
trouble they may 
experience in run- 
ning their ma- 
chines, and affords 
facilities for tour- 
ing, insurance, and 
other advantages 


enumerate the obtainable through 
the Union. He also regularly inspects the officially appointed A.C.U. 
hotels and repairers in his district, to ensure that the facilities they 
offer to members are maintained at the required efficiency, and performs 
other duties of common service to members. Being myself an A.C.U. 
Consul for a considerable area of country, I can speak from inner know- 
ledge of the large amount of work there is to be done for motor-cyclists 
this season. Perhaps I may not seem wanting in modesty if I express a 
conviction that this work is going to prove generally useful to the motor 
cycling community and to A.C.U. members in particular. 
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After Golf 


—a Mustard Bath 


A HOT bath after steady exercise 
in the open is always good, but 
it is nothing to be compared with the 
luxurious comfort of a Mustard-all- 
over-Bath 

The smoothness of the water, the 
warm glow of renewed circulation, 
the suppling effect to limb and joint, 
and the invigorating tonic to the 
whole system, make it a real bene- 
ficial pleasure. 

A couple of tablespoonfuls of Table 
Mustard mixed with a little cold water and 
stirred round in the Bath, or one of Colman’s 
Bath Mustard Cartons emptied straight in, 
is all that is required. 


Colman’s Bath Mustard 


Use Colman’s Bath Mustard especially put up for 
the bath. Or simply take two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Colman’s Mustard, mix it with a 
little cold water and stir it round in your bath. 


An interesting booklet, by Raymond 
Blathw iyt, will be sent free o 
charge on application to] & J. 


Colman, Ltd., Norwich. 


** Let Mester 
Mistara prepare 
your bath.’ 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine,.9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


Hi (Badminton Library). by His GRACE THE 
IGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G,, MowBRAY 

Morris, etc. with five plates and 54 ‘illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d. ... 

THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. 
son. Postage 6d. a: 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scant 
Postage 6d. x 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Siecuins F. 
Dare, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

WILD IN AFRICA. Dents D. 
Postage 6d. 

MODERN WHALING AND BEAR. HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocn. With 100 illustrations Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By CaprTain 
RosBert WEIR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, 
Tue Late Duke or Beaurort, THE EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By THe oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. Law.ey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFrep E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Brucz Rowr. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tables showing heir anne 
and Failures. By W. H. E. Wanxktyn. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF By F.M.P, 
Postage 


DRIVING (Badminton Library), By 
DuKE oF BEDForD, K. G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
Postage 6d. ne 


DRIVING. By Francis Wane. 
MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 


every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER, By HARRY VARDON. 
Postage 6d 

GOLF. By ARNAUD “Massy. Postage 6d. 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. Ww. 
Steap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


TROUT IN BROOKS. had G. GaRRow 
Postage 6d 


FISHING (Badminton Library). H. 
PENNELL, etc. ... 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By WiLL1am 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


BICKERDYKE. Postage 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Leg, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The Schipperke, The ~ 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d_... 


THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lge. 
by ARTHUR WarpDLE. Postage 5d. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGrers Watts. 
With 14 Action by G. W. Beldam, 

Postage 6d, Fe 

THE JU- JITSUAN. By W. H, Ganauun. 
Postage 6d 

LAWN TENNIS, ‘(Badminton Library). 
ByJ.M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
and A. C. AincER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall. 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VamLE. Illustrated 
from Photographs byG. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE cag MOTORIST. By YounG 

. G. Aston Postage 6d. ae 


Postage 6d, ake 


ROWING (Badminton Library). By R P. om 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
ing by S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
W. Squire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE By 
Postage 


SWIMMING (Badminton ‘Libeary). By Sin- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. . 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6a. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Mayor W. Broap- 
Foor, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text numerous 
Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOKER By G. in 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CHar es E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. ie ail 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 
Vol. !. Cricket. Vol. II. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 
Vol. Ill. Hunting to IV. 
Postage 6d. 
Badminton Library). By C. 
. WALROND. With two maps, 23 plates 
a "72 ‘Tilustrations i inthetext. Postage 6d. 
ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 po and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 
COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, RicHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLEs. With 20 plates and se 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ... 
Library’. By A. G. STEEL, The 
R. H. LyttLeton. With 51 illustrations 
‘he text. Postage 6d... 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. = Albert E. Kmionr, 
Postage 6d. 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES,. By P. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING E, & M. 
Savers. Postage 4d. . 

THE ART OF CHESS. By sd. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisu 
With many illustrations. Postage 


SPORTING REMINISCENCE:. 
Postage 6d. HE 


Dororitea Convers 


BOOKS (Continued) 
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Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). By Lorp Watsine- 
HAM and Sir GaL_wey, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 Illustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. i 


THE SHOT. By G. T. Postage 


wie GUIDE T0 THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgiment 
of the Acts to a 
Postage 3d 


LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. R. 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. oa 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLLivan, Bart., 
Tue oF PEMBROKE, EARL Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Situ, C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHetTtT, 
Tue Marguis OF DuFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF OnsLow, JAMES MACFaRRAn, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 — in = text. 
Postage 6d. a8 

THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By 
and E. Bouray. Postage 6d. 

TO NORWAY IN THE By C. Cc. “Lena 
Postage 7d. 

THE MISADVENTURES OF A “HACK ‘CRUISER By F. C. 
KEexpson. Postage 4d. 

MANUAL OF YACHT ‘AND ‘BOAT ‘SAILING 

ID YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (iith Edition ir 

wd Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 

THROUGH HOLLAN IN THE VIVET.E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured, Plates by Wui_prRAkE-HEATH and 
Fcap. 8vo. (net). 


A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. This is the 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
miniature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 

i. ANDLEY CROSS. Postage 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA, THE IN ENGLAND. 
Postage 

JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 64. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. “as 

HAWBUCK GRANGE: Or, The 
Scott, Esa, Postage 6d. 


* PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?° Feaiese 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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3/6 
for 
Four Lines 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1 to 11. 11 vols calf £10 10 0; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 
2ls. Od.: The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely illustrated 1895, 21/-; 
Tauntons Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 
4 vols 1887 £5 12s 6d,: Travel and Big Game by Selous and 
Bryden 1897, 21/;- Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by 
W. T. Hornaday 1909, 21/-; The Kennel Club Stud Book 
Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Sporting Reminiscences of 
Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/-; .Lord 
Ribblesdale, The Queens Hounds and  Staghunting 
Recollections 1897, £2 20; Surtees’ Mr. Romfords Hounds 1892, 
12/6; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, 
illustrated, 1880, 10/6; The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher 
Fed Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Racecourse and Covert Side 
by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated by J. Sturgess 1883, 25/-. 
Day’ s The Horse, How to Breed and Rear Him, 1890, 25/-; 
Royal Ascot Its History and Associations by Cawthorn and 
Herod 1902, 15/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; 
llustrated, 1st. Editi »n 1889, 25/-; Sandeman’s Angling Travels 
in Norway 1895. was : WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica 
last Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered, BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d: 15s. Publishers: 
Bapminton Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
apply to & Ltp., 98 New Bond St.. 

don, 


YOUR 
LAWNS & 
PLAYING 

FIELDS 


Let Us Help You to 
Improve Their Condition 


Our advice is free. 

Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 
is returned. 

It is only the practical experience 
gained during the past 30 years that 
enables us to give this 
GUARANTEE. 

J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
F.R.H S. We welcome every enquiry. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


(Boundary Chemical Co.) 
Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Write 
now to 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revol 

For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS ‘OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Beriwsatas Faze. Works 6 Acres. 
EstabMshed 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918, 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers.. 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 
Patterns and Prices on application. 
S. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams ; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No wuiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure . 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d. Camera< bought or exchanged 
Photographers’ 

MARTIN, Chemist 


Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG POW. 
DERS you can always keep him in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty full of life, free from 
all Skin Diseases and other complaints, and also 
from the most objectionable troubles due to the 
presence of WORMS. Usethese Powders with 
the utmost confidence: they are prepared from 
the recipe of one of the best-known and most 
we Dog Breeders is the World. 2/6; 
t free 2/8, from F.H. PROSSER & Co., Ltd., 
eterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, or 

through anv Chemist Corn Deale 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


properly, 
| THE FIELD 


OND ON > 
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Practise 
Thrift 


VEL will 


be scarce and 
dear fora long time 
to come. House- 
holders who wish 


to make the most of 


the gas they burn 
will do wisely to 
seek expert advice 
as to practical 
economies. May 

we help you? 


Write for an illustrated pamphlet 
entitled 
“PRACTISE THRIFT” 
to the Secretary— 
The 
British Commercial 
Gas Association 


47 Victoria Street, Westmin.ter, S W.1 


C20 


CONQUEST 


A MAGAZINE OF MODERN 
ENDEAVOUR 


Illustrated Stories, in everyday language, 
of the great achievements in 


Science, Industry 
and Invention 


of interest to ali members of the family. 
‘*Conquest’’ takes its readers ‘‘ behind 


the scenes’’ and shows them “ how it 
is done."’ 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


“CONQUEST,” 
12-13 Henrietta St., 
1/- 


London, W.C. 2. 


MONTHLY 


Cou n for Competitors. 


MAGAZINE 
Photographic Competition. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which 
I submit h rewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that 
the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
should reserve the copyright in all photographs 
which receive a prize, and the right to publish 
any photograph. 


Signed 


A. dress 


| 
BADMINTON 
Date......... 


‘““Walpole's Lingerie is 

designed to appeal to the 

aesthetic, and does not 
BROSLS offend one’s innate sense gy 
D ST Wa of modesty.” 


DAINTY NIGHTDRESSES TAFFETA COAT . 


in heavy Pink British Crepe-de-Chine, of a in a quality of silk that will give excellent 
superb quality that will give almost inex- 


service. The model is a really dainty creation 
haustible wear and wash repeatedly with ut and is in a choice cf most beautiful shades 
detriment as the colour is absolutely fast. The specially produced for the “House of 
garments are perfectly finished and the choice Walpole’s.” It is exquisitely trimmed with 
of either sq are or V-neck is 1 Taffeta Ruche, and the pockets are finished 
offered. Price with roses in Coleurs: 
Shot, Jade, Rose Pink, Flame, Light 
Colour: PINK ONLY. Sizes 44 and 46. Mauve, Lemon, Dark Blue. Price 84/- 


A selection only of Garments illustrated can be sent on approval; if not already a Customer kindly send 
London Trade Reference. Remittance with order greatly facilitates despatch, and in case of non-approval of 
a@ garmené the amount forwarded will be refunded. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT | 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 295. FEBRUARY 1920 


CONTENTS. 
“SCOTS WHA HAE.” A Racing Story... By MOSSIE LINTON 
THE DYNAMICS OF THE GREYHOUND By MAJOR HARDING COX, F.Z.S._ Illustrated 
THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS ....... G. POWELL. Illustrated 
GOLFING NOTES By MOSSIE LINTON 
IN MEMORIAM: CAPT. SIR JOHN ALCOCK 
DEVIL’S MATE. A Short Story By F. A. M. WEBSTER 
SPORTS AT THE LIMBLESS HOSPITAL By PADRE. Illustrated 


TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS (Chapter X) By MAJOR ADOLPHE 
ABRAHAMS ard CAPT. NORMAN F,. HALLOWS 


THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXV. MAJOR V. P. MISA. 
By ALFRED FE. T.WATSON. Illustrated 


FEBRUARY PIKE: The Art of the Spinner Ay me mae ... By GOLDEN DUN 
THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF... 


A LOOK ROUND—Good Entries—The Value of Stakes—The Lincolnshire Handicap— 
Improvement—City and Suburban and Jubilee—The Ascot Cup—The Grand National 
By THE EDITOR. Illustrated ° 


MOTORING _...... By OSCAR E. SEYD. Illustrated 


‘ . ice —All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9g, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name ok address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum ever v 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post: 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
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—andFthe shave? Just wonderful ! 


quick; strokes and .it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


RAZOR 


Ask y ur Dealer to 
you either or both 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected 


Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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Car Models 
for 1920 


N luxurious comfort, in every detail of design and 
| workmanship, the 1920 models, like all Humber 
cars, maintain a set standard of superiority. 
There are other cars of comparable quality, but none 
that will bear the double comparison of quality and price. 


10 h.p. 2/3 Seated 15.9 h.p. 5 Seated Tourer 
10 h.p. 4 Seated Tourer 15.9 hp. Saloon-de-luxe 
and the 10 h,p. Coupé. 


Unsolicited testimonials from purchasers justify our claims. Note the 


following letter from an Army Officer, whose testimony is very 
much to the point :— 


‘*I am getting, through your Mr. W, G. Richardson, of Buckley, 
a new 15.9 h.p, Humber Saloon Car I wish .to take the. 
opportunity of expressing my entire satisfaction with your make 
of cars. I bought a 14 h.p. Cabriolet through the same agent 
in 1915, whieh has been what might be adequately described as 

i fact that I expect 


to have even better results from your 1920 make, I would not 
part with it for one and a half times what I paid yor it. The 
great thing about your Motors is the wonderful liveli of the 
engines. The way they pick up on hills, and the easy 
change of speed of the gears are niceties of travel that 
can only be appreciated by an owner of these delightfnl cars.”’ 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


Head Offices and Works, COVENTRY. 
LONDON, 32 Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 


= ‘a no trouble’ car. In fact were it not fort 
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Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


They yield one - tenth 

more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits the greatest power 
from engine to road. 


That is the essential difference, due to the 
scientific Palmer Cord Foundation resul- 
ting in saving of fuel, less wear-and-tear 
on chassis and engine, greater comfort, 


The Palmer i 
and greater tyre mileage. 


tion is built up 

from multiple 

strands, each 

unit being coat- 

ted with rubber 

to insulate it 

fromitsfellows. The Cordsare laid 

diagonally through the tyre, the top 

layer being at right angles to the one 

beneath, and surmounting the Cords 
is the toughest rubber tread. 


CORD TYRES 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels and Tyres. 


THE PALMER TYRE 
119, 121, 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C. 2. 


And at~Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Paris and Ainsterdam. 
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WINTER RIDING 


has joys of its own, But one can only appre- 
ciate them on a motorcycle that is properly 
designed for winter service. Such is the 
Douglas. This machine is unique in design, 
workmanship and performance—the motorcycle 
De Luxe for ail seasons and all occasions. 


The Douglas sidecar combination constitutes 
the ideal passenger outfit. Ever reliable, easy ‘ 
to drive, speedy and economical, it makes a 
devoted enthusiast of every driver and passenger 
who tries it. 


Write to Dept, for our PEACE 


Programme.” now published, 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W, 1, 
PARIS DEPOT: 1909 RUE PERIERE. 
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WOOLER) WORD ABOUT GEARS 


MoTor-CYCLE ComPy. An Infinitely Variable Gear gives to 
(1919) LTD. riding always an added pleasure; but 

when in addition it is pedal controlled 

its sweetness of action is truly delightful. 


ALPERTON, LONDON. There is no shock or jar, it is noiseless, 


there is no necessity to remove either 
hand from the bars and in traffic or 
grease it is a godsend. 


With an Infinitely Variable Gear you 
can at all times exactly suit the ratio 
to the hill. With a foot controlled 
Infinitely Variable Gear it speedily 
becomes second nature to do so. 


Such is the gear fitted to the Wooler. 


North Midlands & North of England 
enquiries to 
WOOLER 23-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. H. B. SOUTHERN, 
The Accessible Motor Cycle. Wooler Motors Northern Depot., 
Write for particulars. 186 Albert Avenue, Hull. 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to under- 
take contracts for all branches of Engineering. Repair 
work a speciality. Models built to specification. 


Agents for the World's best makers :— 


Bayard. Hampton. 
Beardmore. Karrier. 

Belsize. Oldsmobile. 
Cadillac. Overland. 
Delaunay-Belleville. Sizaire Berwick. 


Garford. Talbot: 


117 Berkeley St, GLASGOW 60 st. 
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THE WEEK END RUN 


is one of the most delightful features of 
motoring provided that the car owner feels 


SECURE AGAINST TROUBLE. 


Complete satisfaction in motoring can only be guaranteed 


AS AN ASSOCIATE-MEMBER OF THE R.A.C. 


To display ‘‘The Badge that Brings you the 
Freedom of the Road ’’ on one’s car is to be pro- 
vided against every unpleasant eventuality that 
may beset the motorist, and to ensure the best 
possible motoring facilities under all conditions. 


SOY 


Among other tangible benefits The Badge entitles 
one to FREE use of the ‘‘ Get-you-Home”’ 
Scheme, FREE services of the R.A.C. Road 
Guides. FREE legal advice and Defence. FREE 
Touring and Technical Assistance. FREE use 
of a Reading Room at the R.A.C. Headquarters. 
Special Insurance Facilities etc. etc. 


The subscription for Associate-Membership 
is the nominal one of 


ONE GUINEA A YEAR 


from the date of joining at any time. 


=~ 


= 
ASSN 
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4 Informatrion Coupon 


The Secretary. 

ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 

Please send me further particu'ars regarding the 
advantages of becoming an Associate of the R.A.C, 
together with Application Form. 


Address - 
Badminton” 
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The 
HAYNES 
Seven-Seater 
TOURING 


THE 25-30 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER 


eAmertcas First Car.” S 


AYNES isa name with unsurpassed 
prestige in the United States. 
America’s first successful car 

was a Haynes. The new models now 
introduced to England are magnificent 
examples of automobile engineering, 
combined with the art of the coach- 
builder in its highest form. 


FOUR MODELS. 


Sporting Four-Seater. Seven-Seater Touring. Four- 
Seater Saloon. Interior Drive Limousine. 


We can offer early delivery of the Touring Cars. Com- 
pletely equipped, including electric self-starter and 
lighting, &c. 


Full particulars and specification from the Sole Concessionaires : 


JARROTT LIMITED, 


Temporary Offices: 6 Upper St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Telephone: GERRARD 1258. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KIKG STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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